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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Undoubtedly the Marconi Committee, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George in the witness-chair, has 
been the attraction of the week—a brutal way to put so 
grave a matter, but precisely as the public do in fact take 
it. Nothing could compete for a moment in public in- 
terest with the examination and cross-examination of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. We, of course, make no comment on 
the merits while the inquiry is going on. But the in- 
terest of the thing is certainly compelling. Who could 
help following with intellectual zest the play (in grim 
earnest) between the two trained advocates and poli- 
ticians? Lord Robert Cecil against Sir Rufus Isaacs is 
diamond on diamond indeed. But every thoughtful 
Englishman must gravely regret the whole business. 
One does not like the idea of foreigners looking on at 
an inquiry of this kind. 


What will the horny-handed son of labour, the 
poor man, the man in the street, make of this 
Marconi evidence? We think that some of the 
explanations will leave him in the most awful 
muddle. We think, for example, that he _ will 
understand the exact nature of wireless telegraphy 
before he understands the relation or un-relation 
of the Marconi Company in England with the 
Marconi Company in America. When Sir Rufus 
Isaacs tells the plain working man that ‘the 
English company is a sharehelder and a large share- 
holder in the American Company, but the American 
company has nothing to do with the English company 
and is not interested in its profits or operations ’’, we 
think that the plain working man may be excused if 
he scratches his head. 


He will scratch it again later on when Sir Rufus 


Isaacs says further that, though there is no relation in 


the world between the English company and the 
American company, yet on the board of the American 
company are three directors representing the British 
company. And the plain working man will be not 
after all much more muddled by the statements than 
will, we imagine, some hundreds of thousands of plain 
non-working men. Indeed, reading over these state- 
ments once or twice with an open mind we are not 
quite sure that they leave us crystal-clear ourselves as 
to the relations or non-relations of the companies. 


On the other hand, the horny-handed one should 
come out of the reading of this evidence with two or 
three things extremely clear in his intelligence. He 
will understand that you can be an advanced Radical, 
that you can be a tremendous friend of the People, an 
eloquent advocate on many platforms of downing the 
rich and raising the poor, that you can be a glorious 
democrat, a perfervid believer in the Masses against 
the Classes—and yet you can have a thousand pounds 
or fifty thousand pounds at the bank ready to be put 
into any ‘‘ real good thing ’’ that ‘* comes along ’’. 


He will understand that the Tory tyrant Dukes are 
not the only ones that ‘‘roll in money’’. He will 
gather beyond all doubt that there are capitalists in a 
Radical Cabinet as well as in the gilded homes of 
greedy Conservatives! We dare say that the working 
man who votes Radical will not blame Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Master of Elibank and Sir Rufus Isaacs 
for having plenty of ready money to put into ‘‘ good 
things ’’. For anything we know to the contrary, it 
may even send these gentlemen up in his opinion. But 
we should say that Radical members of the Cabinet 
will, for a short time to come, be rather shy of going 
on to platforms to hold forth on the selfishness and 
naughtiness of wealth. 


One other little thing occurs to one after reading the 
evidence—highly amusing evidence some of it, especi- 
ally when Mr. George Faber takes Sir Rufus Isaacs 
on his arm and waives aside the protesting Mr. Booth ! 
The little thing is this—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he has a thousand or so to invest, does 
not, as one would have supposed, put it into ‘“‘ the 
sweet simplicity of the 2} per cents.’’ of which, in 
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House of Commons debate, he is so enamoured. 
Really, a Chancellor of the Exchequer should support 


Consols. 


In the House of Commons, as in the cricket field, you 
never know what is going to happen next. If things 
had gone as the Government expected, Mr. Churchill 
would have done the first lap of his Navy speech by 
tea-time on Wednesday afternoon. As it was, seven 
o’clock came, and though rumour said that Reuter had 
sent it to the Reichstag it was still undelivered in the 
House of Commons. In complete accordance with 
parliamentary procedure, the unexpected had happened. 
Instead of the speech there was a scene ; before members 
were to hear what Dreadnoughts had been laid down 
they were to see two of themselves turned out. 


The Committee stage of the Consolidated Fund Bill 
was the first order of the day. The Consolidated Fund 
Bill is the omnibus into which a number of money votes 
are collected. As a rule its Committee stage is a 
formality ; but on Wednesday the Opposition, in strict 
conformity with the Radical Opposition in 1905, deter- 
mined on a division: Mr. Whitley, the Chairman of 
Committees, called Clause 1; the Opposition cried 
‘‘No’’. The time for debate was over; in parliamen- 
tary language ‘‘ the voices had been collected”’. Sud- 
denly the Government realised their danger ; they were 
in a minority of seven, and on a division made vital 
by the fact that the Bill had to be through by Friday, 
and defeat meant its destruction. When Mr. Booth, 
the wastrel-in-chief of parliamentary time, got up to 
obstruct, it was too late; and Mr. Whitley told him so. 


Mr. Whitley has a reputation for coolness and im- 
partiality. It was to the amazement, then, of the 
Opposition that he went back on his decision and saved 
the Government. To the amazement also, it seems, 
of the Speaker—for the Speaker told Sir Frederick 
Banbury the next day, ‘‘ after the voices on both sides 
had been collected the debate could not be resumed ”’, 
and Mr. Whitley had said that ‘‘the voices had been 
collected ’’.. The Government was saved, for Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Masterman talked until the telephone 
had brought up the laggards. But the action of the 
Chair could not be forgotten by the Opposition. Hinc 
ill2 lacryme—much slighter provocation has created 
scenes. 


The House of Commons was puzzled to decide 
whether its conduct was ‘‘ disgraceful’’; but ‘‘ dis- 
graceful ’’ was quite parliamentary beside such phrases 
as flew out. Members were likened to a “ pot- 
house crowd ’’; were twitted with a ‘‘ bucket-shop ”’ ; 
‘‘dirty-cad’’ and ‘‘sticky-fingers’’ were heard. 
** But then’’, as Sir Francis Headpiece has truly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ when we consider that what we undergo is 
in being busy for the good of our country! O, the 
good of our country is above all things! What a 
noble and glorious thing it is, that England can boast 
of five hundred zealous gentlemen, all in one room, all 
of one mind, upon a fair occasion, to go all together 
by the ears for the good of their conntry’”’. 


Has Mr. Handel Booth been looking into the Parlia- 
mentary career of Sir Francis? Mr. Booth on Wednes- 
day wanted to be quite clear as to what he was voting 
about. Sir Francis Headpiece was taken for a 
Jacobite. ‘‘You must know’”’, says Sir Francis, 
“they were all got into a sort of hodge-podge 
argument for the good of the nation which I did not 
well understand; however, I was convinced, and re- 
solved to vote according to my conscience; but they 
made such a puzzling business on’t, when they put 
the question, as they call it, that I believe I cried Ay 
when I should have cried No, for a sort of a Jacobite 
that sat next to me took me by the hand and said, ‘ Sir, 
you are a man of honour and a true Englishman, and I 
should be glad to be better acquainted with you,’ and 
so he pulled me along with the crowd into the lobby 
pe him, when I believe I should have stayed where 

was’ 


Mr. Churchill’s Navy speech forcibly illustrated 
the impossibility of ailowing ‘‘ popular uninstructed 
opinion’’—a warning to some of his friends—to 
stereotype or dominate naval developments. What 
can the man in the street know of pre-Dreadnoughts, 
Dreadnoughts and super-Dreadnoughts, and _ their 
probable value if tried against the battle fleet of another 
Power? All he can hope to do is to get an idea of 
relative balance of naval power. Mr. Churchill assures 
us that in 1920 we shall have, including the Malayan 
and Canadian contributions, 45 super-Dreadnoughts 
against the twenty-four which Germany will then have. 
The Admiralty are laying down a new type of ship of 
heavier armament and better protected than any yet 
designed, and the four ships laid down this year, 
together with the ‘‘ Malaya’’ and the three Canadian 
battleships, will be of this type. 1920 is a long way 
ahead: what of 1916? Mr. Arthur Lee in his sharp 
criticism on Thursday showed that we shall have three 
years hence not a 60 per cent. superiority but a 46 per 
cent. Mr. Churchill’s immediate programme he con- 
tended is inadequate. 


In the air, as on the water, Mr. Churchill is serenely 
satisfied that we are holding our own. By the 
end of the year we are to have 1oo pilots and more 
than 100 aeroplanes. ‘The waterplanes in the Navy, he 
says, are as good as anything to be got abroad, and 
the coast is being dotted with waterplane stations. Air- 
ships are in a less satisfactory state. There has been 
a set-back, due to accidents, but the time has come 
when we must have long-range airships of the largest 
type. He does not deny that if war were to break out 
to-morrow, foreign airships might do a certain amount 
of damage before they were smashed up. With a view 
to meeting this new menace new guns, capable of verti- 
cal fire, are being constructed, and vertical searchlights 
are being devised. Mr. Churchill’s belief is clearly 
that the airship has been overrated as a war instrument, 
and that it will be valuable mainly for scouting. But 
surely the aeroplane wiil serve the purpose of scout 
better even than the airship? 


Mr. Churchill’s suggestion that the five Colonial 
ships—the ‘‘ Malaya ’’, the ‘‘ New Zealand ’’ and those 
from Canada—should constitute an Imperial squadron 
based on Gibraltar ready to go anywhere and do any- 
thing, appeals to the imagination. It has already been 
endorsed by certain representatives of the Dominions. 
Until the time comes when other Colonial squadrons 
are available in the Pacific and the Atlantic, the pro- 
posal to base this particular set of ships on Gibraltar 
is in consonance both with Imperial history and present 
needs. Mr. Churchill however seems, as Mr. Lee 
pointed out, to overlook the fact that the ‘‘ New 
Zealand ’’ was given for service in home waters, and 
might even be called to New Zealand if wanted. There 
is another point of apparent confusion in his scheme of 
the future. He talked of a special squadron of eight, 
including the five Colonial ships. In other words, he 
either counted the Colonial ships twice or enlarged and 
modified the character of the Imperial squadron. 


The crowd, unable to think of more than one man at 
a time and with difficulty thinking of anything long, 
was beginning to forget Lord Wolseley’s greatness. 
It matters little enough if the crowd does; history will 
see to the safe keeping of Wolseley’s memory. His- 
tory could not help doing this, if it would; for Wolseley 
and what he did mainly are the history of the British 
Army, and largely of the British Empire, in his time. 
Wolseley was great in almost every way. The man of 
action was also the man of letters. More brilliant 
military biography than his alas! unfinished Life of 
Marlborough cannot be. Well, Wolseley will sleep 
well in S. Paul’s in the company of Wellington and 
Sir John Moore. 


Wolseley’s true patriotism came out in the most 
trying circumstances. We all remember Lord Lans- 
downe’s attack on him in the Lords, when he virtually 
accused Wolseley of neglecting his duties and of making 
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inadequate preparations for the South African War. It 
was an unworthy and unfair attack, and the Govern- 
ment of the day refused to allow him access to official 
documents in order to answer these charges. Wolseley 
was to reply the next day. 


That evening an intimate friend of his went to 
the War Office and called on an official there. He 
told him how distressed Wolseley was, and how certain 
he was that, if he could have access to the War Office 
papers, he could easily refute all these charges. The 
friend then asked the War Office official if he could give 
him any information. He replied that offhand he re- 
membered a few points. For one thing, Wolseley was 
reproached with having neglected the auxiliary forces, 
whereas a year or two before he had asked for £30,000 
to spend on them, and had been given £300! The 
friend returned to Wolseley with these and some other 
points for use in reply to Lord Lansdowne. ‘‘ No”’, 
said Wolseley, ‘‘ I will not use them. The war is still 
going on, and it is very desirable that nothing should at 
present be done in any way to discredit the Govern- 
ment.”’ 


Peace is generally supposed to be brought sensibly 
nearer by the fall of Adrianople, though it is not quite 
obvious why. The Turkish Government had already 
agreed to cede the city. The Bulgarians would hardly 
postpone peace merely for the pleasure of storming 
Adrianople. It may possibly harden their hearts to 
insist on an indemnity, which will only make peace 
farther off instead of nearer. There have been rumours 
of the Chatalja lines being carried and the Bul- 
garians in full cry for Constantinople. This would not 
have been very surprising if true. The Turks have 
nothing to fight for. Their Government had given the 
army away. Why should the unhappy soldiers go on 
enduring indescribable misery when their rulers had 
already given up all they cared for? Constitutionalism 
has killed Turkey. 


The new French Ministry is a compromise. M. 
Barthou has shown courage by giving the Ministry of 
Public Works to M. Joseph Thierry, the late leader of 
the Progressist party. M. Thierry has shown consis- 
tency and strength of character in fighting the Law of 
Congregations, the Separation of the Church and State 
and secular education in the past; but he has recently 
leaned to compromise. He is now Chairman of the 
‘*Republican Union’’, which includes some of the 
more advanced members of the Progressist party. 
M. Barthou has not dared to appeal to any of the 
Monarchist parties nor even to those who adopt a 
liberal attitude on religious questions, but he has given 
anew note to the policy of Republican defence by 
appealing to one who has long been regarded as too 
Conservative to be a Minister. 


M. Charles Dumont and M. Klotz and M. Massé are 
all members of the Radical-Socialist party and have 
hitherto been uncompromising secularists. _M. Klotz 
was a member of M. Briand’s Cabinet and has 
shown a certain amount of Conservatism in his 
attitude towards the income tax and _ economic 
questions. It is therefore most unfortunate that 
M. Dumont and not he should be Minister of 
Finance, whilst M. Klotz is quite capable of doing mis- 
chief as Minister of the Interior. It would seem, how- 
ever, from Tuesday’s debate, that M. Barthou has done 
more to alienate M. Dumont and M. Massé from their 
Radical-Socialist friends than to give them a prepon- 
derating influence in the councils of the Ministry. The 
Cabinet is a strange company, and one asks oneself 
whether it will long survive the approaching holidays. 


The Ministerial Declaration has been approved by a 


majority of 225 to 162 votes, and for the moment the, 


Barthou Ministry holds the field; but this is not a 
majority of the Chamber. Not only did 164 deputies 
walk out of the House without voting, but some thirty 
more were absent from the division. The country is 


ready to support a Ministry with a clear and consistent 


policy, but distrusts any compromise at this moment. 
There are plenty of men who can take M. Barthou’s 
place. M. Briand and M. Millerand will have the 
majority of the Chamber behind them when once the 
country has expressed its views clearly and decisively. 
One may expect that if they return to power they 
will carry their policy of national defence and parlia- 
mentary reform. The struggle will be sharp. The 
Combists are fighting for their political existence ; but 
the country is sick of them and of the political corrup- 
tion they represent. A little determination on the part 
of the President of the Republic and of Parliament will 
settle the issue once and for all. 


The Independent Labour party knows that in fact 
it is quite a Dependent party. Two resolutions at 
the Manchester Conference urged it to pluck up courage 
and shake off its subserviency to the Government. Mr. 
Jowett asked the Conference to vote for ignoring the 
repeated threats of the Government to resign if an 
important division went against them. Mr. Jowett is 
in Parliament and he knows as well as Mr. Snowden 
does how the party is brought to the Government heel. 
He recognises it frankly. Mr. Snowden, however, 
professes to believe that ‘‘ to vote steadfastly on the 
merits of the questions presented to them’”’ was the 
constant policy of the party. Liberal ideas of 
‘“merits ’’ and the party’s ideas happen to coincide 
most wonderfully. Yet Mr. Lansbury’s question was 
shrewd. Why do you pass revolutionary resolutions 
and then support such a thing as the Insurance Bill? 


However, Mr. Snowden called for resistance to all 
proposals for amending the franchise laws unless 
women are included. ** Do you mean voting against 
the Plural Voting Bill?’’ asked the Chairman. 
“Yes”? was Mr. Snowden’s reply. Mr. Keir Hardie 
and Mr. Lansbury supported this, and it was carried. 
But the Conference shied at a further proposal to 
obstruct business until a Government Bill was intro- 
duced, or to vote against the Government if any such 
Bill was lost or amended so as to exclude women. 


The Chairman exposed the real timidity under- 
lying the resolutions by saying that if this policy were 
followed Labour members would have to resign their 
seats, and none of them would be returned ; they would 
be committing political suicide. These resolutions are 
desperate attempts to conceal the unpleasant fact. In 
eighteen months the party has spent £10,000 on elec- 
tions and not won a seat. Mr. Snowden invites it to 
take up proportional representation and promises eighty 
members. In the meantime it will remember what the 
Chairman said about committing suicide. 


What are Mr. Keir Hardie’s relations with the 
Suffragettes? He tells them again and again that he 
is with them heart and soul, that he will vote for no 
franchise bill, not even a plural voting bill, which leaves 
them out ; that he is working night and day to get them 
out of prison. Yet whenever Mr. Hardie holds a meet- 
ing the Suffragettes turn up in force, make it impossible 
for their champion to be heard, howl at Mr. Hardie per- 
sonally the foulest epithets, and get themselves violently 
ejected. The Suffragettes’ attitude is quite incompre- 
hensible. Mr. Hardie is certainly their best friend— 
one of the very few men left who says a word to-day 
for the militants. Yet they behave towards him worse 
than towards their second best friend, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and very much worse than towards their worst 
enemy, Mr. Asquith. 


Nor is Mr. Hardie completely to be understood in 
this affair. Whenever anyone interrupts him, urging 
that suffragettes should not burn our letters and railway 
stations, Mr. Hardie retorts that men in Reform Bill 
days did things even worse. Nevertheless, he quite as 
persistently deprecates the excesses of the suffragettes, 
This week he has laid down that women ‘* may break 
laws which they do not make’’. But in the same 
speech he severely censured the ‘‘ mad act ”’ of burning 
down Lady White’s house. What does Mr. Hardie 
mean ? 
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Mr. McKenna has introduced his Bill for dealing with 
the suffragettes. It appeared in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday in company with the Mental De- 
ficiency Bill. This was very apt. How Mr. McKenna’s 
Bill will help him to deal with the suffragettes it is 
hard to see. Its main provision, as foretold, gives him 
power to release prisoners on licence. Its sole practical 
effect would seem to be that Mr. McKenna, without 
any of the tedious preliminaries at present necessary, 
will be able to let out the forcibly-fed at his absolute 
discretion. The Bill cannot relieve him (1) unless the 
women are ready to meet him half-way by giving un- 
dertakings for good behaviour; (2) unless he is ready 
to go the whole way and let out on licence any woman 
who refuses to eat. If the women are determined to be 
martyrs they will not give undertakings; if they are 
let out without undertakings they will have to be re- 
arrested. 


The Government’s perplexities in the administration 
of unemployment benefit, discussed in the House of 
Commons on Monday, are so many illustrations of the 
difficulty of dealing departmentally with flesh and blood. 
Working-men, it seems, have sensibilities undreamed 
of by the Board of Trade. The working-man does not 
like to give his name to a clerk, not quite old enough 
to be his son, with notes as to whether he is strong 
and tall and tastefully dressed; whether he stammers, 
is old or young, or has weak sight. These ‘‘ character 
notes ’’ may not, as Mr. Robertson contends, be in any 
real sense ‘‘derogatory’’ to the workman; but the 
workman thinks that they are. Nevertheless, there 
are so far more complaints of men not included in the 
Act than of men included against their will. These 
grievances make it clear that the Government must 
very carefully choose its officials to work the Act. 
Many of these grievances, with tact, would entirely 
disappear. 


Mr. Lloyd George has always maintained that incre- 
ment duty does not touch the legitimate profits of 
builders. The Lumsden case has disproved him. 
The Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, speak- 
ing with unrivalled practical knowledge, affirms that 
the decision has already proved a check upon builders’ 
enterprise, and is causing further great depreciations 
in the value of property. The profits of skill, enter- 
prise and forethought are being taxed under the guise 
of increment duty on site value. It is useless Mr. 
George opposing his mere ipse dixit to the experience 
of such skilled witnesses. 


Mr. F. E. Smith, at Walton, on Wednesday, very 
clearly defined the terms of the Unionist settlement ; 
but he wisely refrained from discussing it again on 
its merits. The terms were settled weeks ago. They 
were accepted by the whole party. Unionists in the 
country may still usefully be told what precisely is the 
bargain that was made, but this is not the time to 
wonder who was right or who was wrong. 


Mr. Smith warned his constituents that Unionists 
must, in this ‘‘ action now afoot ’’’, never forget that 
they are in presence of the enemy. The Radicals are 
alert to seize the smallest opportunity of suggesting 
that we are a distracted Party. The Unionists, as 
tacticians, might well take a lesson here from the 
Government. How carefully has the Government 
covered the traces of its bitter Cabinet dissensions as 
to the land, education, armaments—almost every big 
public question with which it has to deal ! 


Lady Dorothy Nevill lived very near to the world. 
Usually at death we realise how little we really know of 
a public figure. Now, however, we find that of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill we already know so much that death 
adds only a little more. There passes with her a period 
of which she has herself recorded all that she wished 
to have remembered, and it was not little. The rest, 


now that she herself has passed away, is silence. 


| 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT. 


NE need not take very seriously Mr. Churchill’s 
idea of a European year off in the building of 
warships, or rather in the laying down of new ones. 
All that part of the speech was no doubt meant rather 
for political effect than as naval argument. The Naval 
Estimates have gone up; the Little Englanders had to 
be appeased, or they might make themselves nasty and 
throw difficulties in Mr. Churchill’s way. So he dwells 
unctuously on the futility, the waste, the madness 
of this ever-mounting expenditure, this insensate com- 
petition in armaments, the general ‘‘ furor gentium ’’— 
all the old phrases we are so well accustomed to and so 
thoroughly sick of. Most First Lords seem to think it 
a pious duty to drop a tear on the tale of money 
they are going to spend and then proceed to ask for 
more. We had rather they left their regrets un- 
spoken. If they are genuine, they are futile; if they 
are not, they are worse than futile. Also, to our mind, 
lamentation over large expenditure is never so much 
out of place as when the expenditure is to be on the 
Navy. There are departments of public expenditure to 
which we might well grudge the addition of a penny ; 
but value received for every pound spent on the Navy is 
so obvious that it ought to disarm criticism and forestall 
grumbling. There should be grumbling only at too little 
being spent. It is a fashion to speak of expenditure on 
the Army and Navy as ‘‘ unproductive ’’; to lament the 
energy and capital which armaments divert from profit- 
able into ‘‘ unproductive ’’ channels. It is always urged 
as one of the great arguments against conscription. 
Mr. Churchill could weep over the scrapping of ships 
almost before they are ready for action. The new 
type, he says, is of no more real value than that it 
superseded, because every other nation promptly gets 
it too. A ship’s value is purely relative. The argu- 
ment comes to this: that if we all had wooden ships, if 
we went back, indeed, to the pattern of the Vikings, 
omitting anything so costly as Nelson’s ships, they 
would serve the purpose of a fleet just as well as 
Dreadnoughts, for the balance of naval power would be 
unaffected by the change. And see the prodigious 
saving in money. What billions now sunk in ships 
could then be used commercially ! 

But the relative value of a warship has nothing in 
it peculiar to itself; it is common to all instruments 
of competition. The manufacturer who gets a better 
machine has no pull! over his rival who gets the same. 
The railway company that builds a more powerful 
class of locomotive takes nothing by it as soon as its 
competitors follow suit, which do they promptly. But 
nobody cries over the scrapping of the old engines or 
laments the continued advance in engine building. The 
thing to object to, if you want to object, is competition 
itself, not its necessary consequences. Competition 
between nations may intelligibly be decried, but not 
the making of it real. If a nation is intent to keep 
strong in comparison with other nations, it is right to 
take the best means to be strong; that will be, 
amongst other things, to get the best warships it can. 
To talk of a nation deliberately resting content with an 
inferior ship, when it can afford a better one, or, idler 
still, of nations deliberately agreeing together not to 
improve in the construction of warships is not taking 
international competition seriously at all. It is treat- 
ing the competition of nations as a make-believe, a game 
to take up or leave off at pleasure. Nations con- 
tinually improve on their armaments because they want 
to make themselves as strong as possible; they believe 
that the point will be reached when either another nation 
or nations will not be able to overtake them or not be 
able to keep more than a certain distance in front of 
them. But that point is and can be reached only by the 
limit of capacity, not by artificial arrangement. There 
is nothing ‘‘ insane ’’ in this race in shipbuilding any 
more than in any other competition. It is time such 
talk were dropped by responsible people, by Ministers 
and front-benchers, for instance. Radical small-fry 
will always of course talk in this way : it is their nature 
to cant. 
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As to ‘‘ unproductiveness’’, what does productive 
mean? Is nothing productive that does not result in 
the making of money? Is not the making of men 
productive? War entirely apart, the great result of 
the money spent on the Navy is the develop- 
ment of a peculiar and extremely fine type of man. 
The naval type is perhaps the best we have. 
Then the work of naval construction calls for and 
develops the highest possible brain power and extreme 
manual skill. In the stimulus and development of great 
human qualities the navies of to-day are an unequalled 
factor. How would the money now spent on warships 
otherwise be spent better? The making of men is an 
end in itself, which no material production is. What 
is spent on the Navy goes mainly to the making of men; 
spend it on other things, and it would go much less 
to the making of men and more to the making of money. 
All these lamentations over the unproductiveness of the 
money spent on the Navy are, at best, a fallacy. We 
should say that the money spent by the Admiralty had 
more educational result than that spent by the Board 
of Education. 

Mr. Churchill, we have no doubt, would admit this 
readily enough; but ‘‘ the tail’’ will not allow him to 
say so. Dismissing these passages of his speech and the 
idle suggestion of a general year off in naval competi- 
tion (which, of course, we as a nation have no need 
to object to, if others care to leave us in possession 
for a year), we demur to the basis of his argument as 
European and not world-wide; it is even narrower, it 
is Anglo-German. We are very fond of saying (Mr. 
Churchill, too, in these days) that we have a world- 
wide Empire; yet we take as our naval standard of 
comparison not the naval power of the world but of 
a single nation. All through Mr. Churchill bases his 
calculations on the capacity of Germany, the next 
strongest naval Power. So long as we keep a certain 
distance ahead of Germany, he is satisfied. We are not. 
It is a short-sighted, weak position. Because Germany 
is popularly thought to be the danger now, we are to 
be content to live for the moment and think only of 
Germany. We are to trust to luck to keep us from 
difficulties with other Powers and to diplomacy to fore- 
stall combinations with Germany which would leave us 
in a plainly inferior position at sea. We have not so 
robust a belief in British diplomacy, even under the 
heaven-sent Sir Edward Grey, as to be content to take 
it for our defence instead of ships. It is the unlikely that 
happens. Powers that cannot be thought to fight each 
other do fight each other. Germany and the United 
States together would be a match, if not an overmatch, 
for us at sea; or Germany and Japan. In fact the 
only condition under which Mr. Churchill’s standard 
could really be safe for the country is precisely that 
which Mr. Churchill is not contemplating—the condi- 
tion of the navies of Germany and England being on 
the same side. Our fleet then would be strong enough 
for any naval combination the world can now produce. 
But, Germany against us, Mr. Churchill’s standard 
leaves us inferior to more than one possible combina- 
tion. Their probability is another matter—it is a 
problem of world policy. We have our views on that 
question; but we are concerned now with the naval 
aspect. We hold that this country cannot afford to be 
in such a position that a failure in diplomacy may any 
day leave it outmatched at sea. It is not possible for 
us to have a navy strong enough to cope with a com- 
bination of all the other navies ; there are contingencies 
we cannot provide against. That is the lot of a nation 
as of a man. But there are more than possible com- 
binations far short of that which we could and ought to 
provide against. Mr. Churchill does not pretend to do 
so. Take his statement any way you like and his claim 
even does not amount to more than something not far 
short of two keels to one in respect of Germany only. 
This is putting a very favourable construction on the 
facts; but, even on Mr. Churchill’s own case, we hold 
that he is not providing for the bare needs of the nation. 


WOLSELEY. 


Doe rare combination of qualities which produce 
the great leader of men in the field is seldom 
associated with administrative and organising capa- 
city of the very best order. Wolseley had _ both. 
Events move so quickly nowadays that the present 
generation hardly realises how big Wolseley loomed 
over the second half of the Victorian era. In the esti- 
mate of the mob he may not latterly have been 
the greatest of our living soldiers, but in the opinion 
of all who really know, he is the greatest figure in our 
military history since the days of Wellington. This 
is easy of proof. Any man who to-day attempts 
to write the later history of our Army either 
from the campaigning or constitutional aspect will 
find before long that he is doing little else than writing 
a history of Wolseley. His name inevitably crops up at 
every turn. How essential he was to almost every 
undertaking which verged on a military character 
between 1870 and 1890 is shown by the bewildering 
series of offices he held during the period. After the 
Red River expedition, a triumph of organisation and 
forethought, although on a small scale, he came to 
the War Office, and there exercised, for his rank, un- 
precedented influence on the course of events. The 
state of affairs in Ashanti soon demanded his atten- 
tion; and, after the close of that campaign until he 
next saw active service some five years later, he was 
employed in diverse appointments of a semi-civil 
character in Cyprus, Natal, and the Transvaal. Again 
while he was holding important posts at the War Office, 
it was found necessary to send him to the Zulu war, 
and to undertake the Egyptian and Soudan campaigns. 
The completeness, rapidity, and brilliancy with which 
he carried out the Red River, Ashanti, and Egyptian 
expeditions was such that the public hardly realised 
the difficulties which had to be overcome, and the 
military genius by which they were surmounted. It 
has been said that his preparations were so elaborate 
that their cost was excessive. But every day saved 
in war saves the expenditure of thousands. Like all 
really big men, he was not afraid to trust his subordi- 
nates, and thus he got the very best work out of them. 
The Duke of Connaught wrote home to Queen Victoria 
after Tel-el-Kebir: ‘* He is the least fussy General I 
have ever served under ’’. 

He rose to the very top of his profession entirely 
through his own unaided efforts. He began life in the 
Army without the assistance of influential friends or 
wealth, or indeed anything or anyone to help him 
beyond himself; but, when he did rise to a position 
high enough to make his influence felt, he encountered 
considerable opposition amongst the older military 
officers of that day. No doubt, when he came upon 
the scene our Army was an antiquated institution; 
and Wolseley certainly had no reverence for anti- 
quities unless they made for efficiency. He haied 
inefficiency and the clinging to obsolete traditions, and 
no doubt he was not always quite tactful in giving 
his opinions. A man of remarkably quick grasp and 
foresight, he was at times throughout his whole career 
somewhat impatient of those slower-thinking mortals 
who could not see what to him was clear as day- 
light. It is a remarkable tribute to his force and 
activity that nearly all those who have held influential! 
posts at the War Office, not previously much pre- 
disposed in his favour, have since come to realise that 
he was the big man of his day. Others fioundered 
amongst difficulties. But when Wolseley touched them 
all the rough places seemed to become smooth. Of 
course his considerable share in inaugurating the 
territorial and short-service systems on their present 
bases made him unpopular at the time, and it is pos- 
sible that he was wrong in under-estimating the value 
of regimental tradition. But subsequent events have 
proved that the changes were necessary, and on the 
whole they have worked for good. He lived down 
this unpopularity in the Army, and eventually most 
men, from the Duke of Cambridge downwards, came 
to realise that he was simply an earnest, patriotic, far- 
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seeing man, who worked solely for the good of the 
Army, and who never once had any thought for self. 
There can be no doubt that he introduced quite a new 
spirit into our Army and its officers. He caused it to 
be realised that the military profession was essentially 
a scientific one; and, although a_ profound student 
throughout his life of all that pertained to the military 
art, he never became a pedant, always remaining pre- 
eminently the active soldier. We have already alluded 
to the rapidity and brilliancy with which his campaigns 
were carried out, the course of which has been set 
forth so voluminously during the past few days that 
no further details are necessary here. But a few 
words must be added as to the Gordon Relief Expedi- 
tion. Much controversy as to who was to blame for 
its failure has raged, and within the last few days 
it has been stated that Wolseley was to blame. But 
anyone who can blame Wolseley for the delays of hours 
and days in overcoming the difficulties of nature, as 
against the months of inactivity during which Glad- 
stone refused to face the situation, must be either 
extremely ignorant or extremely malicious. This 
was the last time Wolseley appeared in the field. 
He then returned to the War Office; and _ for 
the next five years was engaged as Adjutant- 
General in making our Army better prepared for 
war, with results which became manifest when the 
South African Army was mobilised. It was not his 
fault that our Army was insufficient; but, both as 
Adjutant-General and as Commander-in-Chief, the best 
was made of the material at hand. After spending 
from 1890 to 1895, a comparatively quiet time for him, 
as Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, he returned to the 
War Office as the head of the Army. 

Now began perhaps the most troublous period of 
Wolseley’s career. After the Duke of Cambridge’s 
retirement in 1895 great changes in the importance 
and powers of the office were deemed necessary by 
the powers of the day. The concentration of mili- 
tary responsibility in the hands of the military chief 
was abolished; and thenceforward he only retained 
the general command of the Army and the general 
supervision of the military departments at the War 
Office. It is true that the Military Secretary’s 
department, Intelligence, and Mobilisation, remained 
under his direct control; but each of the heads of the 
other great departments was made directly respon- 
sible to the War Secretary, and thus each had the 
direct ear of that official. The position was impos- 
sible, and was afterwards altered. Lord Roberts, the 
next Commander-in-Chief, was not put in the absurd 
position of a Commander-in-Chief bereft of all direct 
responsibility for the personnel, discipline, and train- 
ing of the Army he was supposed to command. Ina 
the hands of such a man as Wolseley, however, these 
disadvantages might to a great extent have been 
minimised if tackled at the start. But it was 
unfortunate that very soon after taking office illness 
removed him from his work; and it is possible that 
he was never quite able to make up the leeway lost in 
consequence. It is unpleasant to remember old sores. 
But it must be admitted that things did not work 
smoothly. Wolseley was largely ignored by the poli- 
tical powers; whilst his advice, when asked, was not 
treated with the respect it demanded. When, after 
he had ceased to be Commander-in-Chief, he raised 
the whole question in the House of Lords, he 
had nothing to gain. His active career was over. 
He was only striving to gain something for the 
benefit of the nation, the Army, and his successor ; and 
in his initial speech he carefully avoided all personali- 
ties. He was then most bitterly and unjustifiably 
attacked by Lord Lansdowne for all kinds of alleged 
laches, and for previously under-estimating the mag- 
nitude of the South African war, without being allowed 
access to documents which contained the material for 
his answer. He underrate the Boer war! See the 
letter he wrote on 12 September 1899, a month before 
hostilities broke out. ‘‘If this war comes off’’, he 
says, “‘it will be the most serious war England has 
ever had ’’; and when the dark days of the black week 


did come Wolseley, by his cheery courage in deeply 
depressing circumstances, kept up the spirits of a 
trembling Ministry and saved national panic. It 
was proved by the report of the War Commission 
that those services directly under his control, Mobili- 
sation and Intelligence, performed their work marvel- 
lously well. The men were ready as soon as boats 
could be procured to carry them, and, had his advice 
been followed, preparations would have begun much 
earlier; whilst the Intelligence department, unreason- 
ably smaller and less well equipped than it now is, 
produced a remarkably accurate forecast of what was 
to come. That there was a shortage of stores, equip- 
ment, armament, and ammunition could not be laid to 
Wolseley’s account. It was the fault of successive 
Governments, Unionist and Liberal alike, which led 
to the dangerous situation which faced us before hos- 
tilities had long been progressing. This was a mean 
way to treat a great soldier at the close of a long 
career devoted single-heartedly to the service of the 
nation and the Army. Wolseley paid the price the 
really great man always pays. He told the truth when 
the truth was not palatable. He did not study obser- 
vantly the powers that be ; and the wonder is that, with 
his great qualities, he got the honour and the reward he 
did. 


THE RAG-TIME CONCERT. 


N Tuesday Sir Edward Grey made a speech on the 
Balkan War and its ‘“‘ cessation”’ in the House 
of Commons. This utterance was everywhere wel- 
comed as the herald of peace. It was described as 
impressive and conclusive, while the tributes of easy 
sycophancy were laid at the feet of its author. Sir 
Edward Grey said in so many words that the Powers 
were at last agreed on their line of action and course 
of conduct, that Scutari must not be bombarded or 
taken, that Montenegro would not be allowed in any 
case to hold the town before which so much life and 
treasure of the mountain kingdom have been spilled, 
as yet in vain, that peace must be concluded on the 
terms agreed by the Powers, including the Enos-Midia 
line of frontier for new Turkey in Europe, excluding 
any war indemnity, and leaving the question of the 
islands 'o the discretion of the Powers. He spoke in 
humane platitudes of the criminal folly of any further 
effusion of blood, dilated on the need of financial help 
that all the belligerents would experience at the end 
of the war—the Allies for the consolidation of the 
conquered territories, Turkey for the consolidation of 
that empire in Asia which is the remnant of her 
authority, all for the repair of the ravages of war—and 
predicted loans conditional on the good behaviour of 
the belligerents. He drew an alarming picture of the 
possible consequences of the fall of Constantinople, 
bringing with it individual action by specially interested 
Powers, and promised coercive force by the Concert of 
Europe as a whole to enforce the policy on which the 
Concert was at last agreed. Finally Mr. Asquith en- 
dorsed the humane platitudes of his Foreign Secretary 
and added a sonorous sermon on the text ‘‘ This bloody, 
futile war shall cease ’’. 

That was all very splendid so far as words 
go. The result was no more happy than the 
consequences of previous futilities on the part of 
diplomatists of the Concert. Sir Edward Grey had 
hardly sat down in the House of Commons before 
Adrianople was stormed and captured, before a new and 
more vigorous assault was delivered by the Bulgarians 
all along the Chatalja front. The representations made 
in Cettinje and Belgrade were so belated and diverse 
as to cause an impression of disunity, and even the 
Montenegrins showed little disposition to heed the 
minatory warnings of their self-constituted mentors. 
At this moment it seems that anything may happen. 
Depressed by the fall of Adrianople, threatened with 
new political upheavals in their capital, mismanaged, 
ill-found, badly led, the ancient spirit of their race 
vitiated by the poison of their new constitutionalism and 
by the partial decay of the religious fanaticism which 
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made every Turk the representative of Islam, the 
Turkish armies may well throw up the sponge at 
Chatalja, while even their most desperate resistance 
may well be battered down by the conquering Bulgars 
with the reinforcements in men and guns set free at 
Adrianople. Constantinople may fall into the hands of 
the Allies at any moment. Scutari may succumb at 
Jast. There is, at all events, no evidence of any readi- 
ness on the part of the Allies to accept Sir Edward 
Grey’s terms meekly and without further question, while 
the complaisance of Turkey is solely attributable to the 
fact that she has no power of herself to help herself. 
The Powers, in fact, have only succeeded in displaying 
that impotence which has long been the characteristic 
of their concerted actions, and Sir Edward Grey has 
proved nothing beyond his talent for impressing the 
easy-minded with verbal fortitude. The Powers have 
always been powerless, and the Concert of Europe has 
always been discordant. It seems that the progress 
of civilisation has added nothing to the one and taken 
nothing from the other. In the beginning the Powers 
determined that there should be no Balkan war. Then 
they determined—sure that the Turks would win— 
that the war should effect no territorial alteration of 
any sort. Now, after the war has taken place and after 
the territorial changes have been, perforce, acknow- 
ledged by themselves, the Powers solemnly declare, 
using Sir Edward Grey as their mouthpiece, that the 
war shall cease and that the terms of peace shall be as 
they determine. But, though they may succeed in com- 
pelling Montenegro into submission—with possibly 
fatal consequences for the dynasty—there is no evidence 
of their ability to translate words into deeds. What, 
then, is there to admire either in the foolish Concert or 
in Sir Edward Grey, its vain mouthpiece ? 

The Powers have, so far, succeeded in preventing 
one another from causing a huge European conflagra- 
tion, which every one of them dreads and which would 
outrage the sense of every people in Europe. But this 
does not seem to the lay mind an achievement fit for 
any exaggerated encomium. Indeed, if the Powers had 
failed, after all the ambassadorial conferences and all 
the creakings of diplomatic machinery, in this ele- 
mentary self-preservation, the Concert of Europe would 
have damned itself and those for whom it is presumed 
to legislate. The question is—what will the Powers do 
now? What can they do? The fall of Constantinople 
would produce at once the really testing crisis; the fall 
of Scutari might bring with it the same problem on a 
smaller scale. All Europe is agreed that the Allies 
cannot be allowed to occupy Constantinople, or to 
drive the Turk, bag and baggage, out of his 
last corner in Europe; all Europe is agreed that 
Scutari must form part of the new autonomous 
Albania. But if the Allies enter Constantinople, 
the Montenegrins Scutari, and if both adopt the atti- 
tude of ‘‘ J’y suis, j’y reste’’? Then concerted Europe 
must go to pieces in a huge insensate conflict or apply 
the remedy of force. But how shall force be applied? 
The talk, Sir Edward Grey’s talk, of united action 
deceives nobody, least of all the Balkan Allies. By 
the time the combined expedition was prepared, the 
mutual jealousies of high command resolved, the oppor- 
tunity for its activity would have passed, even if its 
project ever proved feasible. On the other hand, are 
the Powers prepared to give a mandate of force to one 
of their number? Is there any hope that the Concert 
would authorise, say, Germany to undertake the mili- 
tary work, that the other Powers would risk the obvious 
consequences of single action? There is, we think, no 
such hope. 

The present situation, in fact, is one of elaborate 
futility, so far as the Concert and the Powers are con- 
cerned. The only outcome, short of a great and crazy 
war, would seem to be the drawing of the Allies 
from a strong position—in which, no doubt, they hope 
to put up their terms successfully—by direct bribery. 
Europe can demand the price of their withdrawal, and, 
after some unedifying haggling, pay it with as good a 
grace as may be. While the Powers have dawdled and 
Sir Edward Grey has talked, the face of all the Near 


Eastern world has been changed. A new star has risen 
in the firmament of armed force which represents 
modern civilisation. Whatever the future may hold— 
and we confess to little confidence in the continued 
unanimity of the Balkan Allies—the necessities of the 
present must hold the Allies together, and the dis- 
appearance of the Turk as an effective factor, which 
has followed so dramatically the overthrow of Abdul 
Hamid and the ancien régime, is, for the moment 
and perhaps for ever, complete. The Powers have 
steadily refused to face the facts or to recognise the 
impossibility in which, in the French phrase, they find 
themselves. Therefore they stand convicted of pro- 
crastinations and futilities which encourage, to the hurt 
of peace and progress, an utter disbelief in their autho- 
rity or sanction. The Powers are impotent, and the 
Concert can only hold together so long as nothing is 
done. Their advices have been successfully ignored 
and their warnings cheerfully disregarded. But the 
problems of the war remain, growing more difficult 
with every day, and the Powers cannot ignore their 
responsibility for a permanent settlement. The humi- 
liation of a solution by bribery may have to be faced. 
Meanwhile, we hope that Sir Edward Grey will not 
make another speech. If he and his fellows can do 
nothing, they can at least avoid futile rodomontade. 
It is the continual falsification of diplomatic manifestoes 
which has added so much to the difficulties of the 
position. 


THE CRYING NEED FOR THE PLUMAGE 
BILL. 


RITISH India, our self-governing Dominions, 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates have by 
statutory protection done all that lies in their power to 
save their native birds from destruction. But their 
efforts are rendered practically abortive by the traffic 
in plumage. The birds are killed surreptitiously 
during the breeding season—the only. time when their 
feathers are of value for millinery purposes—and the 
plumage illicitly exported. Great Britain is the receiver 
of the stolen property. This is an example of the 
respect which this country pays to the desire of her 
Dependencies that they may be allowed to retain their 
birds on account of their agricultural and forest in- 
terests and of the birds’ beauty. The Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce has explained that the protection of birds 
was necessary not only to prevent beautiful birds being 
exterminated, but also to prevent useful birds being 
reduced in numbers. The majority of birds killed for 
their plumage are insect-eaters. Crops of all kinds 
suffer incalculable damage by insect pests, and the com- 
bating of this evil is one of the greatest difficulties of 
the Indian agriculturist. The principal natural enemies 
of these pests are the insectivorous birds, and yet these 
are the very species that have hitherto been relentlessly 
slaughtered for their plumage. 

Unable to get plumage out of India by fair means, 
Great Britain has resorted to foul. To this day the 
skins and feathers of egrets, Impeyan and numerous 
other species of pheasants, kingfishers, trogons, orioles, 
rollers, pittas, owls, jungle fowl and peafowl—all of 
which are good friends of the Indian ryot—continue to 
pour into the London feather market. If it would con- 
sider figures, the public conscience would be shocked 
by the amount of plumage that is annually smuggled 
out of India and brought to this country. Nor is 
India the only victim of the cupidity of Great Britain. 
Almost every one of our Dependencies is being robbed 
of its wild bird life in a similar way and with similar 
results. So alarming is the destruction of wild bird 
life in the millinery interest throughout our Empire 
that in 1910 the self-governing Dominions petitioned 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to come to their 
rescue and put a second check on the smuggler by 
closing the ports of Great Britain to plumage illicitly 
exported. But the determination of the Mother 
Country to exploit the wild bird life of the Empire seems 


to be inflexible and impervious to argument. Despite 
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this petition, she continues to plunder her Dominions 
of one of their most valuable public assets. 

The preservation of these birds is not merely a 
Colonial but an Imperial question. Whatever is detri- 
mental to the agricultural and forestry interests of our 
Dominions must in the long run injure Great Britain. 
Too often, too, it is overlooked that our overseas pos- 
sessions cannot give adequate protection to their birds. 
In the remote wildernesses, where much of the destruc- 
tion is conducted, proper supervision is an impossibility. 
Moreover, experience shows that every prohibitory law 
that ever was made has been instantly violated by those 
in pursuit of plumage. The slaughter can be stopped 
only by closing the market for feathers. This, the 
Plumage Bill, now in the Commons, proposes to do. 

The aim of this Bill is to prohibit the sale, hire or 
exchange of the skins or feathers of any species of wild 
bird, individuals of which have their habitat during the 
whole or part of the year within any part of his Majesty’s 
Dominions outside the United Kingdom, or in any 
British Protectorate or in the Island of Cyprus ; whether 
such species has also its habitat during the whole or 
part of the year elsewhere or not, or any species re- 
sembling the same; but ostriches, game birds, domestic 
pigeons or poultry are not included. 

Those who view the Bill unfavourably because it does 
not propose to prohibit the sale of the plumage of all 
foreign wild birds should consider that probably the 
Board of Trade would not sanction the wholesale prohi- 
bition of an import in the interests not of British sub- 
jects but the fauna of foreign countries. But the Board 
of Trade cannot advance a single sound argument or 
fair reason for advising the Treasury to continue to rob 
our Dominions of one of their most valuable and most 
cherished possessions. 

The action is not a new venture. Australia and four- 
fifths of the States and territories of the American Union 
have stopped the importation of the plumage of a large 
number of species that are approaching the danger line, 
or whose working power as aids to agriculture is being 
disastrously reduced. To close the London market 
would heavily diminish the demand for plumage, and 
the supply would abate sympathetically. | Moreover, 
the closing of the London market is likely to be followed 
by the closing of those of Holland and Germany. With 
these three put out of business, that of Paris alone will 
be left; and the example will quickly influence Paris. 

A fair number of women—we ought to be able to 
say all decent women—and many milliners are opposed 
to the destruction of wild bird life for the trimming of 
hats, and would welcome a law ‘that would end the 
opprobrium their business now excites. The only 
opposition to the Bill will come from a handful of 
dealers, every one of whom is actuated by a thoroughly 
selfish interest contrary to the public good. Since fully 
80 per cent. of the feathers imported go abroad again 
in the raw state so soon as sold, while the remainder 
are used for the most part in their natural state, labour 
has nothing to lose but everything to gain by this Bill. 

Already several of the most beautiful species of the 
birds of paradise, of the humming birds, of the king- 
fishers, of the parrot tribe, are a memory. Many more 
are far on the road to extinction. We no longer 
destroy great works of art; they are treasured, and 
regarded as of priceless value. But we are not civilised 
enough to care for the works of Nature. When the 
last living representative of a beautiful species of bird 
decks a woman’s hat, the Creator is mocked. Are we 
for ever to allow a miserable ring of Philistine dealers 
to murder the loveliest forms of bird life to glut their 
greed? 


THE CITY. 


“THE revival on the Stock Exchange has commenced, 

or perhaps one should say it has made another 
start. The general situation has undoubtedly improved 
and an all-round advance in quotations has been re- 
corded. Having regard to the actual volume of busi- 
ness the movement has been a little too precipitate. 
That is inevitable when markets are all one way. 


Recently there has been nothing but small sales on an 
unwilling market; now there are small buying orders 
from the public and no selling. Jobbers naturally assume 
that every broker who approaches them is a buyer, and 
no matter how small the order may be they put prices 
up against the public. But the situation is not 
sufficiently clear to encourage a rush of buying; after 
months of uncertainty investors are not likely to pluck 
up courage in a single day, and unless a good general 
demand promptly develops, jobbers will find that they 
have set the pace a trifle too fast. . 

The optimists are arguing that the investor will do 
well not to hesitate until itis too late to get in at the 
advantageous prices now ruling. That is good advice 
as far as it goes; but it must be remembered also that 
as soon as the international financial position becomes 
quite satisfactory there will be a rush of new issues 
which will come into competition with the older securi- 
ties, and the new issues will be of such a varied nature 
as to meet the requirements of all classes of investors. 
Hence it must not be expected that the rate of improve- 
ment in quotations that has been registered this week 
will be maintained. Investors must guard against dis- 
appointment on that score, but at the same time it must 
be understood that there is no reason to anticipate any 
serious set-back from the present level. 

Consols have had the benefit of purchases by the 
Government broker for the Sinking Fund in addition to 
the hopes of early peace in the Balkans and easier 
monetary conditions after the turn of the quarter. The 
more cheerful tone has permitted an appreciation of the 
splendid traffic increases now being recorded by home 
railways. In most cases the losses which occurred 
during the coal strike last year are being regained with 
a good surplus, and the aggregate increases for the 
three months in gross receipts by several companies 
have reached a figure which in normal circumstances 
would be considered exceedingly handsome results for 
a half-year or even a year. Several companies have 
gains of over £100,000 for a single week. A fair 
amount of provincial buying has come in for Home 
Rails, the favoured stocks being Midland Deferred, 
Great Central junior issues, Great Northern Deferred, 
South-Western Deferred, Hull and Barnsleys, Great 
Easterns and the Southern stocks. 

Continental favourites such as Rio Tintos and Peru- 
vian Corporation Prefs. have advanced sharply on 
small buying orders and are talked higher. The Rio 
Tinto dividend of 50s. per share, making go per cent. 
for the year, was not up to best expectations; but as 
£229,000 of the profits—equal to 12s. per share—is to 
be devoted to swelling the balance forward and increas- 
ing the allowance for depreciation no disappointment 
can be expressed with the year’s results. Obviously 
the directors are wise in their conservative policy in 
regard to the dividend. 

Canadian Pacifics lad a relatively poor traffic in- 
crease of $18,000 for the third week of March, but 
they have made a sharp improvement, which, however, 
has not been fully maintained owing to profit-taking. 
Grand Trunks, with a remarkably fine traffic gain of 
£41,000 for the same period, have again attracted 
favourable attention. In Wall Street liquidation has 
been induced by the news of the appalling floods in the 
States, which apart from the loss of traffie to the 
railways and damage to tracks represent an enormous 
destruction of wealth. 

Foreign railway securities have been supported by 
their followers. Mexican Rails are now receiving 
attention owing to the belief that the country is settling 
down to peace and a revival of prosperity. 

Argentine issues have all improved, and the promising 
prospects of the United of Havana Company are 
reflected in quotations. Brazil Common are a firmer 
market and Leopoldinas are once more being talked up. 

Mining markets have experienced a small expansion 
of business which was promptly recorded in a higher 
range of prices. Rubber shares have not joined pro- 
minently in the upward movement; but Oil shares have 
received a fair amount of attention. News has been 
published, after being held back for some days, of 
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favourable developments on the Trinidad Oilfields pro- 
perty, and it is rumoured that the directors are in 
negotiation with the Central Mining Corporation. 
Nitrate shares are a trifle easier owing to a decline in 
the price of the commodity. Among Industrials 
Cements have found fresh support and a demand has 
sprung up for the leading Shipping shares. 


INSURANCE. 
THE Star ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


|= recuperative power of old-established life 

assurance businesses has often been noted, but 
seldom has lost ground been recovered as rapidly 
as by the Star Assurance Society. Some five years 
ago, before Mr. J. D. Watson F.I.A. was appointed 
chief executive officer, the fate of the office posi- 
tively trembled in the balance, and many policyholders 
believed that the wisest course would be to dispose of 
the business as a going concern. Probably not a 
single policyholder has that view to-day, because the 
rehabilitation of the society can at once be seen to 
have been almost completed. Four years of earnest 
work under experienced guidance has produced what 
is very little short of a miracle; and it is manifest that 
a large sum will be available for distribution when the 
next quinquennial investigation is made as at 31 Decem- 
ber next. What ‘‘compound’”’ bonus will then be 
declared is impossible to predict, because the instability 
of Stock Exchange investments may induce the directors 
to adopt a conservative policy ; but apart from this one 
uncertainty there is apparently no reason why the allot- 
ments should not be made on as liberal a scale as, say, 
in 1883, when the bonus was declared at the rate of 
about 27s. 6d. per cent. per annum on sums assured 
and previous bonuses. 

Since the end of 1908, when the last valuation was 
made, the business of the Society, although its pre- 
mium income for various reasons has remained prac- 
tically unchanged, has developed in really remarkable 
fashion. In that year the net new sum assured was 
£654,529, and the new premiums obtained were 
424,732 annual and £329 single, giving a total of 
425,061. Steady improvement subsequently occurred, 
and for 1912 the corresponding totals were £1,007,635, 
439,616, £13,389 and £53,005. When the single 
premiums are converted into their equivalents as annual 
premiums an all-round rise of about 60 per cent. is 
shown, and it is evident that the prestige lost as a result 
of the unsatisfactory bonuses paid in 1899, 1904 and 
1909 has been largely, if not wholly, regained. The 
importance of an accession of new business—especially 
to an office which had become somewhat disparaged—is 
phiin. 2rd world in circumstances stamp the 
work of the past four years as of a very high order; 
but a study of the speeches made at the last two annual 
meetings indicates that the progress secured was much 
greater than the figures reveal. No new foreign 
business is now sought, and the foreign premium 
income is gradually diminishing. In other words, 
home and South African connexions are alone being 
cultivated by the present management, and sounder 
conditions naturally exist. As a matter of fact, the 
new sums assured within the United Kingdom in 1912 
were fully two-and-a-half times as great as the largest 
amount effected in any year of the 1904-8 quinquennium. 

A change of this sort—in the right direction of course 
—must tend to diminish expenditure and enlarge the 
profits. Foreign connexions, although they have been 
keenly cultivated by certain managements, have never 
proved really satisfactory; either the cost of obtaining 
business has proved too great or the mortality experi- 
enced has been unfavourable. Legislation intended to 
foster and develop native life offices has also frequently 
had to be faced, with the result of the expensive work 
of many years having to be thrown away. 

In 1908, when the new business was comparatively 
small, 14.98 per cent. of the premium income was spent. 


Since then the yearly transactions have notably in- 


creased, but there has been no rise in the expense ratio, 
which was only 14.80 per cent. in 1912, and was some- 
what less in the three preceding years. Less abso- 
lutely was spent in 1912 than in 1908, although the pre- 
mium income had meanwhile risen from £512,920 to 
£516,977, and more than half a million pounds had been 
added to the assurance funds, which now show a total 
of £7,022,258, against £6,476,314 on 31 December 
1908. 

The greatest improvement has however been obtained 
in the investments. Before Mr. Watson became 
manager no special attention appears to have been paid 
to the problem of their yield. Mr. Monilaws (‘‘ Surplus 
Funds’’) states the quinquennial rate earned as 
£3 15s. gd. in 1894-8 and as £3 10s. 8d. in 1899- 
1903, while the actuary who made the valuation as at 
31 December 1908 answered the Board of Trade ques- 
tion as follows : ‘* The average rates of interest at which 
the Life Assurance Fund was invested in each year 
during the period since the last investigation were 
(before deduction of income tax): 1904, £3 138. Id. 
per cent.; 1905, £3 14s. 4d. per cent.; 1906, 
43 15s. 11d. per cent. ; 1907, £3 15s. 1d. per cent. ; 
1908, £3 16s. 10d. per cent.’’ For the improvement 
secured in the last year of the quinquennium Mr. 
Watson, who received his present appointment in 1908, 
must be given a part of the credit, but it was his sub- 
sequent work that really told. When income tax had 
been deducted the net yield was only £3 12s. 1d. per 
cent. in 1908, and the margin of unvalued interest was 
still rather minute, as the policies were subjected to a 
3 per cent. test. For 1909, however—securities had 
then been written down to their real values—a rate of 
43 16s. 1d. per cent. was returned, and consistent pro- 
gress, largely due to changes made in the investments, 
has since been reported, recent rates given having been 
43 19s. per cent. in 1910, £4 os. 3d. per cent. in 1g11, 
and £4 Is. per cent. in 1912—in all cases after the 
Government duty had been deducted. Since the change 
in the management was effected a few years ago con- 
siderably more than ros. per cent. has been added to 
the true return upon the funds, and on their present 
amount this means an increase of more than 435,000 
in the annual profit. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY K.P. 


An APPRECIATION BY FIELD-MARSHAL SiR EVELYN 
Woop V.C. 


EW men have crowded as much varied service into 

a soldier’s life as did Garnet Joseph Wolseley. 

Born in June 1833, he, after leaving school, was in a 

land agent’s office in Cork, but he joined the Army 
when nineteen years of age. 

His courage and presence of mind in the face of 
death were remarkable in the outset of his campaigns. 
In 1852 a company of the 80th (2nd South Stafford- 
shire) Regiment, to which Ensign Wolseley belonged, 
was detailed to lead an assault on a Burmese stockade. 

As the leading fours ran over the bridge spanning a 
deep ditch, the captain of the company was killed, and 
Wolseley fell with a stone as big as a plover’s egg in 
his thigh. The colour-sergeant stopped, and was 
detailing men to carry the Ensign away, when he with 
strong language yelled, ‘‘ Leave me alone; get into 
the stockade before they can re-load ”’. 

Wolseley was sent home as an invalid, and, being 
promoted, exchanged as a lieutenant into the goth 
Light Infantry. 

The goth landed in the Crimea in December 1854, 
and the Lieutenant was immediately attached to the 
Royal Engineers, with whom he served till the end of 
August 1855. He was wounded on 7 June, fighting in 
the ‘‘ Quarries’’ on the slope of the Great Redan, 
excavations converted into an outwork by the 
Russians. He got back to work in July. The flying 
sap then being constructed was so near the Redan as 


to involve great danger to those making it. _Lieu- 
tenant Wolseley on one knee was holding the fore- 
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most gabion (cylindrical basket, open at both 
ends), which a sapper sergeant, also on one knee, 
was filling with earth, The gabion steadied by 
Wolseley’s hand was nearly full when it was 
struck by a forty-two-pounder shot, which passed 
immediately over the Lieutenant’s head. Wolseley 
lay as if dead; he had lost an eye, a big stone 
had gone through his face; a part of the shin of his 
sound leg had been torn away, and a large piece of 
wood had been driven through his wrist, yet in three 
months, when he was able to be moved, instead of going 
to England as was proposed, he joined the staff of the 
quartermaster-general, and was one of the last to 
leave the Crimea. 

Somewhat intolerant of the failings of those whose 
hearts were not formed like his own, he was always 
appreciative of physical courage, and often regretted 
to me that he had forgotten the name of an unknown 
hero, a private in the Rifle Brigade, he had met during 
the siege. In the spring of 1855, one dark night, the 
Russians in a sortie drove our ‘‘ working’’ and 
‘‘covering parties’? back into the 21-gun battery 
of the ‘**‘ Right Attack’’. When our men resumed 
the offensive Lieutenant Wolseley went forward to 
ascertain how much of the engineers’ work had been 
destroyed. Near the Woronzow road he was startled 
by finding a sentry absolutely alone, the left-hand man 
on the north side of the ravine down which the road 
runs, who, owing to shortage of men, had been posted 
as a single sentry, and asked, ‘‘ What are you doing 
here?’’ ‘‘I am on my post.’’ ‘*‘ Why did you not 
retire when our men fell back?’’ ‘‘ Why should I 
retire? the Russians all passed on my right.’’ 

Wolseley, when under four years’ service, was a 
captain, and had been noted for a brevet majority 
when he should have served the obligatory six years. 

In March 1857 the goth was on its way to China, 
when the ‘‘ Transit”? carrying the left wing was 
wrecked near Singapore. The troops were saved, but 
landed with nothing but their rifles; transferred to 
another vessel, they reached Calcutta, whence the right 
wing had already gone up with Havelock, taking part 
in the First Relief of the Residency of Lucknow. In 
the final operations against Lucknow, conducted by Sir 
Colin Campbell, Wolseley played a leading part in two 
senses of the word. On 17 November 1857, when 
commanding two companies, he dragged up some 
guns, which came into action within seventy yards of 
the-Sikandar Bagh, then held by about 2000 Sipahis. 

Wolseley, like other men who are fearless, inspired 
intense devotion in the minds of his followers. When 
going through a narrow passage, a Sipahi fired at him 
so close as to stun him, and he fell in front of several 
of the enemy. He was picked up by Joseph Newman, 
the Colour-sergeant of the company, who, though 
severely wounded in the attempt, carried his Captain 
away, and is still alive, a retired quartermaster of the 
battalion. Sir Colin Campbell personally selected the 
young Captain to lead the assault on a large building 
known as ‘‘ The Mess House’’, the capture of which 
the old Scot intended should be completed by one of 
his beloved kilted battalions. | Wolseley’s storming 
party started under a hot fire, as he with his bugler 
climbed over the garden wall. Several Sipahis in the 
garden fired at him, but fled when Wolseley ordered 
the bugler to sound ‘‘ the advance ’’, and the supports 
came up as a flag was hoisted on the building, which 
became the target for all the enemy’s batteries. 

The Moti Mahal Palace was the only building now 
remaining between our men and the Residency. It 
was strongly held by the enemy, but Wolseley advanced 
with his company, only, however, to find the entrances 
built up. Putting his men under cover, he sent for 
crowbars and picks. When they were returning 
Private Andrews, Wolseley’s servant, went out into 
the street to show them the way; he was at once shot 
down, and Wolseley, running out, carried him into 
shelter, but Andrews was again and mortally wounded 
while on his Captain’s back. A hole having been 
knocked through the wall, Ensign Haig crawled 


through, and the company following cleared part of 
the building, Wolseley’s head just missing a slice which 
a Sipahi made at it from a window. While the 
struggle was still continuing a loud explosion occurred, 
and as the smoke and dust cleared off Wolseley’s com- 
pany advancing into the breach met Captain Tinling’s 
company of his own battalion, which had gone into the 
Residency with the right wing of the battalion. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s loudly expressed anger at 
Wolseley’s audacity gave way to admiration when he 
learnt the extent of the success attained, and he 
strongly recommended him for promotion. 

Wolseley served on Sir Hope Grant’s staff until the 
end of the Mutiny, accompanying his General to 
China in 1860. Soon after Lieutenant Wolseley came 
home he was ordered to join the Staff in Canada, 
whence he paid an interesting visit of a month to the 
headquarters of the Confederated States; he was 
passed from house to house by sympathetic acquaint- 
ances, and in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’’ for January 
1863 recorded in his own impulsive style unbounded 
admiration for General Lee and Stonewall Jackson. 

In 1869 Wolseley published ‘‘ The Soldier's Pocket- 
Book for Field Service’’, a marvellous collection of 
knowledge valuable to soldiers of all ranks, and. the 
book has been repeated in many editions. 

When Canada took over some of the Hudson’s Bay 
territories a half-breed named Riel set up a republic on 
the Red River, and executed a loyal subject. Wolseley, 
under the direction of the General commanding in 
Canada, took 1200 men six hundred miles through a 
roadless country, where no supplies were obtainable ; 
crossing innumerable rivers, carrying boats, guns, and 
stores over forty-seven ‘‘ portages’’ in three months, 
and without a casualty. Riel fled, and Winnipeg is 
now the result of Wolseley’s expedition. 

From 1870 Colonel Wolseley, now K.C.M.G. and 
C.B., until the end of his active career did not leave 
the War Office except to command various expeditions 
abroad, or for the easy work of Commander-in-Chief 
in Ireland, where he became very popular. 

While in the War Office he was a strenuous sup- 
porter of Mr. Cardwell’s system of linked battalions, 
the system indeed which enabled us to wear down a 
nation of mounted farmers in South Africa. Colonel 
Wolseley was the most active member of the com- 
mittee which worked out Mr. Cardwell’s idea. 

A want of sympathy with regimental officers, with 
their legitimate pride and confirmed prejudices, has 
been attributed to one who a quarter of a century ago 
was often described as ‘‘ Our only General’. This is 
not altogether just, for Wolseley realised the merits of 
the regimental system, but held very strongly that 
even its most cherished ideas must give way to the 
good of the Army. Thus he voted on the Committee 
for his own regiment, the goth Light Infantry, being 
severed from the City of Perth, where it was raised 
120 years earlier, to join its linked battalion, the 26th 
Cameronians, in Glasgow. On the other hand, he 
moved the 42nd Black Watch, originally raised from 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, to join its 2nd bat- 
talion, the 73rd Perthshire, at Perth. None of the 
officers liked this arrangement, and indeed in one 
battalion three of the seniors refused promotion in the 
amalgamated corps, thus practically terminating their 
military careers. 

That Wolseley was quite sound in this linking 
system no experienced soldier now has any doubt, and 
when the present writer in 1898 asked Andrew 
Wauchope (who later fell at Maggersfontein), then in 
command of the 2nd Black Watch, if the linking-up 
had been successful, and the battalions were identical 
in efficiency and feeling, he repfied, ‘* Absolutely ”’. 

The strategy, tactics, and supply arrangements for 
the Ashanti expedition were perfect, though the car- 
riers deserting at the last moment made the operation 
of occupying the capital of Kumasi dangerous. One 
of the senior officers, when reporting himself at 
the War Office on his return from Ashanti in March 
1874, was asked by the Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘ What 
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did the officers, other than his Staff, really think of 
Wolseley? ’’ and he replied, ‘‘ Wolseley was so much 
bigger than all the rest of us that if he had not re- 
covered from the attack of fever we should never have 
gone into Kumasi with only one day’s rations in 
hand’’. General Sir Alfred Horsford, who was pre- 
sent, and had known Wolseley during the Mutiny, 
observed ‘‘ Your Royal Highness, you will live to see 
Wolseley sitting in the chair which you now occupy !”’ 

The suppression of Arabi’s revolt and the occupation 
of Egypt was the next undertaking of the then Adju- 
tant-General. All his arrangements were excellent, 
and were crowned with success, Wolseley becoming a 
Peer on his return. 

The Gordon Relief Expedition started too late to 
save Gordon. The steamers from Metemmeh sighted 
Khartoum on 28 January 1885; but the place had been 
taken, and our national hero killed forty-eight hours 
earlier. 

Wolseley’s main characteristics were his cheery 
optimism and his pleasant, unpretentious manners with 
his comrades of all ranks. One of his friends on being 
given a C.B. thanked Wolseley, who observed ‘‘ Oh, 
I shall live to see you a G.C.B.’’ The officer replied, 
‘*T shall never get that’’, when Wolseley replied 
hotly, ‘‘ I would not give a —— for any C.B. who did 
not make certain of getting the Grand Cross’’. His 
severe wounds prevented his enjoyment of field sports ; 
but, in spite of the holding muscle having been torn, 
which prevented his gripping the saddle, he was a bold 
rider. 

Lord Wolseley published many books; that best 
known to the general public is ‘‘ The Life of Marl- 
borough ”’. 


THE CONSULTATION. 
By Georce H. Knott. 


A* important consultation of which nothing has been 

known until the account of it now to be given 
was held recently in the Temple. There were present 
two very distinguished members of the Bar, both hold- 
ing high legal offices. One of them is so eminent that 
he is the first holder of his office in the history of the 
law to be admitted into the Cabinet. The other is 
hardly less distinguished in law, and he is perhaps even 
more successful in politics. He too would doubtless be 
a Cabinet Minister, but as that body now mainly con- 
sists of lawyers, and some offices must be reserved for 
laymen, he is at present outside. In the meantime, by 
way of compensation, he is a Privy Councillor. 

Usually at a legal consultation the least important 
person is the lay client; but on this occasion the pro- 
ceedings were very unusual; and the principal figure 
was the client himself, a remarkable and very well- 
known personage; but we are not free to disclose his 
identity further than so far as those who are very 
familiar with politics may recognise it under the initials 
of D. L. G. 

The other person present was his solicitor, who 
accompanied him, as is necessary on those solemn meet- 
ings between the lay litigant and his counsel. There 
had been some difficulty about this at first. Mr. 
D. L. G. happens himself to be a solicitor, as many of 
his friends are aware; and they very commonly speak 
of him among themselves on private and unceremoni- 
ous occasions as ‘‘ the little Welsh solicitor’’. The 
reference, of course, would be quite obscure to any who 
were unaware of Mr. D. L. G.’s antecedents. But 
it was on account of this legal qualification that he 
claimed the right to act as solicitor for himself at the 
consultation, and to set aside the gentleman who usually 
acts for him. He would have done so with the irri- 
tating indifference to other people’s feelings which is 
one of his well-known characteristics, but it was pointed 
out to him that this outrage on the legal proprieties 
would make him still more unpopular with his brother 
solicitors than he admitted he already was; and he was 
at last persuaded to allow his solicitor to be present 
im compliance with the usual etiquette. We under- 


stand that when certain leading spirits of the Law 
Society were informed of Mr. D. L. G.’s intention they 
remarked with some temper that they were not doctors ! 
They also declared that they would bring forward a 
resolution in their Society to have the portrait of the 
right honourable gentleman, which now adorns, in 
gorgeous robes, the library of that institution, removed 
from its place of honour. A similar resolution had once 
before been proposed when Mr. D. L. G., angry at the 
lack of enthusiasm of solicitors as a body for some of 
the land legislation he was interested in, scandalised 
them by accusing them of being influenced by nothing 
but professional and selfish motives. 

It appears that when Mr. D. L. G.’s motor drove up 
to the Cabinet Minister’s chambers he was, as the 
newspapers say, labouring under a considerable amount 
of nervous excitement. He ran up the stairs, and when 
the door was opened he pushed past the dignified clerk 
with the bland smile, and staggered the small boy who 
was peeping behind. Without waiting to be announced 
to his colleagues, and after trying several wrong doors, 
he hit upon the right one, and arrived at length, by 
accident as it were, in their presence. With the steam 
still up his arrival and an outburst of speech were 
simultaneous. ‘Look here, Rufus, he began, you 
must get out criminal informations or libel writs, or 
injunctions, or something or other against these 
slanderers, and liars, and defamers, these doctors, these 
land people, and these suffragettes. I can’t stand it 
any longer; it’s infamous. I’ve won one action, you 
know, and I'll win some more. I'll build as many 
institutions out of the damages as Carnegie has built 
libraries. I’ll swamp Wales with sanatoria, and spite 
the doctors by never giving one an appointment who 
hasn’t signed on to the panels. What have you 
done? Have you done anything? What’s the 
good of our being pals and motoring together 
on the Riviera, and my getting you into the 
Cabinet, unless you can do something about this for 
me? I tell you there’s lots of actions. You could 
issue fifty writs to-morrow. Fact is, Rufus, I’m be- 
ginning to think you are not up to your old form in 
these political affairs. Look how you were beaten every 
time about Form IV. ‘Tommy’ Bowles got us into 
no end of a mess over the Finance Resolutions, and 
Danckwerts beat both you and the Chief over Sir Stuart 
Samuel’s business. Winston got heavy damages for 
what somebody said about breaking his word of honour 
in South Africa, and what’s that compared with what 
the Opposition lot, and the land people, and the doctors 
and duchesses have said about my honour in this still 
United Kingdom? I don’t seem to have a friend left 
but Outhwaite and Dr. Addison and a few Insurance 
Commissioners. I have lost Lansbury—even Lans- 
bury.”’ 

The right honourable gentleman stopped, overcome 
with emotion and want of breath. 

The gentlemen to whom the remarks had been 
addressed in so nervy and irregular a manner listened 
rather indifferently as if they had expected some pre- 
liminary outburst and must let it run its course, though 
the personal references were evidently unpleasant. 
They looked at each other inquiringly for a moment, 
and then the Cabinet Minister began in a patient tone 
of protest : 

““My dear D. L. G., we have heard all this 
before. .Though you are a solicitor you seem 
to overlook the fact that you cannot issue writs 
as casually as you make ‘hen-roost’ speeches. 
Let me give you one or two examples. You are good 
enough, for instance, to charge me with professional 
incompetence. Perhaps the occasion, as we are in con- 
sultation, may be privileged. I don’t know; I don’t 
think the point has ever been raised. On the other 
hand, I am afraid I should be able to prove malice 
against you ; and so I could issue my writ, and no doubt 
get heavy damages. However, as it would be politi- 
cally inconvenient for Cabinet Ministers to quarrel in 
the law courts, we’ll say no more about it—unless 
perhaps the slander is repeated. What I mean to say, 
of course, is that one may have an action, and yet it 
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may not be desirable to bring it. I'll take another case. 
You and I, and our right honourable friend here, and 
the Chief, have pledged ourselves neck-deep in promises 
of a certain class of medical benefits under the Insur- 
ance Act. You know the question has been raised 
whether the people who find they do not get the benefits 
we promised them, though they have paid their con- 
tributions and taken as much trouble as though they 
did, can bring actions against us as if for breach of 
contract, or at least refuse to go on paying. The lady 
who wrote the other day that she would like to see you 
hanged, or that hanging was too good for you—I forget 
which—had a grievance against us all; but she hasn’t 
an action amongst the lot of us. If we had been 
making personal contracts we should of course have 
been much more careful; but we are legislators, and 
there is no action against a Cabinet for breaches of 
promise in an Act of Parliament. We can do most 
things by Act of Parliament at present, though we 
cannot yet do as much as we should like by Financial 
Resolutions. That was a nasty jar for you; but you 
cannot instruct your solicitor to issue writs for mental 
and moral damages against the modern Hampden, nor 
even against me for professional incompetence—eh? 
That reminds me, speaking of professional incompe- 
tence, that it would be gratifying if you could issue writs 
against the Treasury officials who made such a mess 
over Form IV.”’ 

Here the Privy Councillor interposed with the remark 
that he was interested in that too; and he would 
willingly join in a writ de perpetuis officialibus com- 
burendis or de lunatico inquirendo, or anything of that 
kind, if the office would only issue them. 

The Cabinet Minister, resuming, observed that what 
he had said was meant to show that Mr. D. L. G.’s 
legal opportunities for revenge were extremely limited. 
The only suggestion left to be made, it appeared to 
him, as far as the land people were concerned, was to 
get on with the Doomsday Book as fast as possible, 
The new land campaign was an ingenious form of 
torture, and would keep the landowners on the rack 
some time. No doubt similar ideas had occurred to 
Mr. D. L. G. himself ; and as he (the Cabinet Minister) 
was only an amateur in such matters he would say no 
more about this. 

A long discussion followed, from which it appeared 
that the chief difficulty after all was not the legal points. 
The Cabinet Minister and the Privy Councillor agreed 
that they disliked the prospect, as they said, of Carson 
and F. E. Smith cross-examining about hen-roosts, or 
medical benefits and doctors’ panels, or the opinions 
of the Cabinet on votes for women. It would be as 
embarrassing for them as for Mr. D. L. G. himself 
with so many Cabinet secrets in their heads. For 
these and similar reasons we understand that Mr. 
D. L. G. was persuaded into accepting this view of his 
own and his colleagues’ position. 

One further interesting episode of the consultation 
should, however, be related which, in fact, brought the 
business to an end. 

It appeared from several observations made by Mr. 
D. L. G. that there had been running in his mind some 
vaguely remembered passages of the students’ law 
books he read soon after he exchanged the Welsh 
blacksmith’s cheerful forge for the severer pursuits 
which he afterwards followed, ultimately to become the 
most famous Welsh solicitor of his day. We believe that 
he would have expressed himself more plainly sooner 
than he did, but he had to use the phrase ‘‘ scandalum 
magnatum ’’, and he was not sure of his quantities, and 
hovered indefinitely between scandalum magnatum and 
scandilum magnatum and several other possible pro- 
nunciations. He finally gave his vote for scandalum 
magnatum, and neither the Cabinet Minister nor the 
Privy Councillor quite caught either his pronunciation 
or his meaning. 

** But what’’, asked the Cabinet Minister when he 
had grasped the situation, ‘‘ what have we got to do 
with that? Do you suggest that you yourself answer 
to the definition of a magnate? 

** The answer is certainly in the affirmative ’’, replied 


Mr. D. L. G. ‘‘ Haven’t I presided over the Court of 
King’s Bench with the Lord Chief Justice of England 
on my right and another Judge on my left, and haven’t 
I been my lorded with the best of them? If that isn’t 
being a magnate I don’t know what is.”’ 

‘* Well, upon my word!’’ exclaimed the Cabinet 
Minister and the Privy Councillor in simultaneous 
surprise. 

‘* T never thought of that ’’, said the Cabinet Minister. 
‘* By Jove, if there are any magnates left you are surely 
one of them. This is entirely a new and unthought-of 
proposition. But the fact is I don’t know anything 
about the action scandalum magnatum, and I don’t 
think anybody else does either. I shouldn’t know how 
to begin it; and I’m sure your solicitor wouldn’t. We 
shall have to have it looked up. However, good-bye 
for the present; see you later. Mind the stairs.”’ 


MONTE CARLO. 
By Fi_tson Younc. 


[*® one respect, and in one only, Monte Carlo is like 
heaven: it is assumed that everyone wishes to go 
there, and that everyone who is at all able to, does go 
there. It stands as a kind of symbol of the desirable ; 
and if at this time of year you say to anyone ‘‘ I am 
going to Monte Carlo’’, the countersign is invariably 
‘*lucky dog! ’’ And to the credit of Monte Carlo it 
must be admitted that one’s own sensations on setting 
forth for it are not unsuitably described in those 
words. It is the first holiday of the year, and it ex- 
presses our impatience to rush to meet the returning 
Spring, instead of waiting for it in England. Certainly 
the setting out is fun. The sight of the Mediterranean 
express at Calais, with the long lines of brown 
sleeping cars with their polished lettering and magic 
label ‘* Calais—Vintimille ’’, is agreeable; it is fun to 
wander up and down the corridors and see what ac- 
quaintances you have among the travellers; it is even 
fun to resume your acquaintance with the interior 
domestic economy of the august corporation in the 
spelling of whose name sixty-three gunmetal letters 
are employed ; to wonder what “‘ tisane sleeping-car ’’ is 
like, and what dread potion is designated by the word 
‘*grog’’. Some day I intend to tear down this veil, 
but I postpone it because one must keep some mysteries 
in the world, and if these two were gone I should feel 
that the possibilities of life had been diminished for 
me. It is delicious to open one’s window in the early 
morning somewhere near Orange or Avignon, and to 
get the first breath of the cool and tranquil airs, and 
smell the perfumes, of another Spring. And best of 
all it is to wake up on one’s first morning in Monte 
Carlo, to go out on the balcony in the hot sunshine and 
look out over the peacock shallows and the turquoise 
depths of the Mediterranean, to stroll in the garden 
among scents of lemon and stock and roses and 
geranium and verbena, to eat the tiny sweet oranges 
warm off the trees, and to realise that the sun shines 
and that you have no work todo. That first morning is 
really the best thing that Monte Carlo has to give you, 
and perhaps the best way to taste its pleasures would 
be to spend but one night there and, if by any chance 
the first morning was not fine, to return as far as Mar- 
seilles or Lyons and make a fresh descent upon it, and 
so procure a full indulgence of its delicious surprise. 
But beyond that, and your first luncheon in one of its 
exquisite restaurants, Monte Carlo ceases to live quite 
up to its reputation. I feel a certain diffidence about 
suggesting that there can be any qualification of the 
virtues of a place from which I have just returned, and 
to which everyone who has not been there would like to 
go. But it is six years since I was there last, and will 
probably be as long before I am there again ; and though 
I am capable of the keenest enjoyment, I do begin to 
think that Monte Carlo is something of a delusion. 
One is supposed to ‘‘ cast care to the winds’’ when 
there, and one pictures a society of free, careless, happy 
people, gay and beautiful, laughing and enraptured, 
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moving to enchanted music about the flower-perfumed 
terraces of this azure shore. What one does see is a 
haggurd, dissipated, care-worn crowd, blinking in a 
sunshine which is obviously afflicting to their fevered 
brows ; a crowd for the most part of unsightly Teutonic 
people, whose grey and shabby ranks are but slightly 
leavened by the trim and cool-looking English and 
American visitors. The people who enjoy Monte Carlo 
best are those who do not live in the place itself but in 
the villas surrounding it; and as my host was among 
these fortunate few I was able to enjoy the beauty, and 
avoid the sordidness, of Monte Carlo. For there, the 
word has slipped out; Monte Carlo is on the whole a 
sordid place. It is obvious that it must be so, since the 
crudest form of gambling is the central pulse of its 
life; but it seems a pity. I can attain to no heights of 
moral indignation about gambling; if people like to 
amuse themselves that way, it is all one to me; and I 
share the common frailties of the gambler in feeling a 
fool when I lose, and extraordinarily clever and far- 
sighted when I win. But most of the time there is no 
real gambling at Monte Carlo. People play desperately 
with what they can well afford to lose, and the people 
who can’t afford to lose take care as a rule not to 
gamble. You see millionaires toiling for hours at some 
system by which they must risk at least ten times what 
they stand to win, and, having won perhaps fifty pounds 
after a hard day’s work, rising haggard but exultant 
from the table. Or you see some fortunate being with 
a practically unlimited credit at the Bank who has taken 
his twenty louis to play with and lost them, enjoying all 
the sensations of the ruined man, and telling you with 
rather a tragic air of finality that he has not got a five- 
franc piece left with which to buy a drink. And to- 
morrow he goes to the Bank and draws another fifty 
pounds and goes through the same _ performance. 
“‘Come and play golf to-morrow morning ’’, you say. 
“Tam afraid I can’t, old chap ’’, he answers. ‘‘ I am 
rather down, and I have got to go and work to get it 
back.’’ And he does work; and his work consists of 
sitting at a green table with knitted brows, with a pile 
of money and a little card covered with calculations in 
front of him, and watching his money raked away into 
the bottomless tills of the Bank. 

All this is play and makebelieve, of course. For 
most of the players the coins are mere counters, 
although they happen to be made of gold instead of 
brass. There is only one law which I am quite sure of 
with regard to this form of gambling ; and that is that 
if you want the money very much, are in real need of it 
and could make good use of it, you will not get it. It 
would hardly be fair if you did. Money that does good 
is not got in that way. The wrong kind of courage is 
needed to win. One of the many reasons, apart from a 
purely mathematical one, that the Bank wins so enor- 
mously is that people exhibit plenty of courage when 
they are losing, and none at all when they are winning. 
The loser goes on increasing his stakes without a tremor 
until his last coin is gone; but the winner gets timid, 
and instead of holding on to a big chance in the strength 
of his winnings, rushes about hither and thither over 
all the chances, until his winnings have melted away 
again. 

One of the chief disappointments of Monte Carlo is 
that this commerce in coin, superficial and makebelieve 
though it is—for though people come hoping to make 
money, they come prepared to lose it—produces an 
atmosphere of sordidness and ugliness which does not 
mingle at all well with the extravagant daintiness and 
sumptuousness and luxury of the stage which it en- 
velops. The public gambling rooms with their pre- 
posterously extravagant decorations are in the crowded 
hours a really most unpleasant place, with their hot 
atmosphere and their ill-dressed throng of ugly and 
covetous people. The so-called private rooms of the 
“cercle des étrangers’’ are exactly the same, except 
that the ugly people are richer and wear more finery ; 
while the rooms of the Sporting Club, which are sup- 
posed to be reserved for the élite, and are in fact open to 
practically everybody who cares enough to take the 
slight trouble involved in gaining admission to them, 


reveal the nicest people in the most unbecoming light. 
If gambling is such fun—and I dare say it is, under cer- 
tain conditions—it ougit surely to be possible to make it 
pretty to look at, especially when pretty people are 
engaged in doing it; but it is really quite the ugliest 
amusement from the point of view of an onlooker that 
can be imagined. It is very banal to say all this; I 
had quite hoped to discover something charming and 
attractive in what attracts so many others; and as I 
didn’t, perhaps I should say no more about it. 

Doubtless one of the charms of the whole world of 
Monte Carlo is its extreme unreality, and a Londoner 
who has never seen it would form the best idea of it 
if he imagined the crowd in the park on Ascot Sunday 
transferred to the White City on a hot summer morn- 
ing. Even the innocent flowers look expensive and 
unreal, and Mont Agel is iike a painted background. 
You come upon a church in Monte Carlo with a sense 
of impropriety ; and such a reality as death is so out of 
place that it is not only never mentioned, but it is so 
kept in the background as to foster the illusion that it 
does not exist. And yet I had an experience coming 
away which seemed to summarise the whole spirit of 
the place. I had left my friends poring over the tables 
in the Sporting Club, and had come down to the station, 
which is on the very edge of a cliff, so that you can look 
down over the platform railings to the sea breaking 
below. A storm came suddenly up from the sea that 
afternoon; the bay was covered with white horses, and 
a strong wind from the south sang on the exposed 
platform. Suddenly there was a rush to the railings ; 
and we saw that there was a man in the water about five 
hundred yards from the shore. No boat was in sight ; 
he must have been in a boat which had capsized. He 
was lying on his back evidently trying to husband his 
strength and let himself be floated in to the shore; but 
there was a big sea in the bay, and every quarter of a 
minute a white crest foamed over his head, while his 
body was tossed about like a piece of wet cloth. Some- 
body telephoned down to the harbour, but we knew that 
it would be at least a quarter of an hour before the 
fastest boat could reach him, and he had obviously been 
in the water for some time, and must have been nearly 
spent. We who looked on, sick with horror and pity, 
could do nothing. The cliff was steep-to, and the 
strongest swimmer in the world would have had the 
life dashed out of him if he had tried to swim out from 
its foot where the heavy seas were breaking on the 
rocks. So we stood looking, while the little arms 
attached to the wet sop that was a centre of human 
agony waved themselves about, and sea after sea 
flung itself easily and heavily on their poor efforts. 
And in the middle of it all the train de luxe arrived, and 
amid cries of ‘‘en voiture, messieurs !’’, and the hoist- 
ing of luggage through windows, and the identification 
of jealousiy-reserved places, the general attention was 
diverted. There was no time to see him sink and die, 
and he would never be rescued. The sun came out 
from behind a cloud and flooded the sea, turning it to a 
milky-green and, as the train moved out, illuminated the 
last mouse-like struggles of the drowning man. Three 
hundred yards above me they were calmly intent on the 
spinning of the roulette-wheel; three hundred yards 
below me a man was being so inconsiderate as to spoil 
the view of the sea by dying in it—-an act so unusual 
that there was no apparatus either for saving him or 
tidying him up; and about me were voices disputing 
about the occupancy of certain peacock-plush com- 
partments. 

The train ran under the tunnel and out again into the 
sun, and the whole thing was gone. What happened 
to the man I knew, but would never hear. What hap- 
pened to the others I might hear, but would never know. 
Wise men fight against chance and play with certain- 
ties ; behind me beyond the hiil the play was with chance, 
and the fight against certainty. I thought it a highly 
characteristic, if somewhat dramatic, ending to a week 
in Monte Carlo. 
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HAMLET FROM WITHIN. 
By Joun PALMER. 


Shey are at least three ways of playing Hamlet. 
The first way is to be a monkey. It is quite 
possible for a player to present Hamlet without in the 
least understanding the character as a whole or having 
formed the smallest idea as to the intention of the play. 
All that is required for a monkey’s Hamlet is that the 
player should repeat in turn speeches of wrath, sur- 
prise, terror, doubt, melancholy or mirth, as they are 
set down in the text. The monkey’s Hamlet takes his 
cue mechanically from the words of the play as they 
come, simulating each passion in turn, one grimace 
succeeding another. If the player has an expressive 
face, a pleasani voice, and a tolerable ear, he may 
with neither brains nor imagination successfully 
impose himself upon simple bodies as an interpreter 
of Shakespeare; such players, in fact, often succeed in 
conveying to their audience the emotions of great 
tragedy. Someone has said—I believe it was an actor 
who said it—that it is almost impossible to fail alto- 
gether as Hamlet. In fact, Hamlet to a certain extent 
plays itself. The cues are simple and obvious. Even 
if they are taken mechanically, with no attempt on the 
player’s part to follow the mental processes of Hamlet, 
or to see his character in the round, they will have 
their cumulative effect upon an audience, whose mem- 
bers will severally supply—each according to his 
powers—the necessary imagination or intelligence. 

The second way of playing Hamlet is to be a clever 
person. A clever person reads ‘‘ Hamlet carefully 
through; and invents a theory. Hamlet was mad; or 
he was not mad. He was irresolute; or he was a man 
of action. A clever person, having made up his mind 
upon this point or that, proceeds to fit every passage 
of the play into his theory; and to build up a Hamlet 
which, unlike ‘‘ your whoreson dead body ’”’, is clean 
and watertight. He delivers the scenes and speeches 
of the play as so many points in a demonstration that 
Hamlet was a strong man, or a weak man, or a mad 
man. The clever person is greatly helped in that it 
is quite openly recognised that no English audience can 
stand five hours of their national poet. Shakespeare’s 
play always has to be cut. The clever person, there- 
fore, where he cannot, without unduly straining the 
text, wrest a passage to his meaning, can simply leave 
it out. For your clever person ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ is not a play 
at all. It is a collection of rough notes, whence he is 
able to reconstruct the Hamlet of his ingenious brain. 

The third way of playing Hamlet is to be a great 
actor. Here we begin using words that merely serve 
to conceal our ignorance of the ways of genius. The 
great actor has come to know Hamlet—-to be Hamlet. 
Shakespeare has communicated to his imagination the 
figure that Shakespeare’s imagination bodied forth. 
Each successive thing that Hamlet does and says 
comes from a great actor as from an inexhaustible 
secret fountain. A few weeks agoI was contrasting the 
character studies of English Ibsen, painfully built up 
trait by trait by an intellectual process whose 
mechanism is almost naked to the eye, with the charac- 
ters of Shakespeare, whose traits are rather ebullitions 
from a hidden source than indices of personality. 
Here we have a perfect example of the contrast be- 
tween the Hamlet of a clever person and the Hamlet 
of a genius. The Hamlet of a clever person is a 
bundle of traits carefully selected; it is an essay in 
personality, a commentary upon the play. The 
Hamlet of genius is a living character, whose words 
and deeds are the expression of a mysterious energy 
of being. 

So far we have carefully put on one side all ques- 
tions of technical equipment. Let us be perfectly clear 
about this. Successfully to be a monkey, or a clever 
person, or a great actor, one must first be technically 
proficient. It is useless discussing an interpretation of 


Beethoven’s Hammerklavier’’ if the performer’s 
whole soul is preoccupied w'th playing the neces- 
sary number of notes. 


To be a successful monkey 


requires you to know what to do with your hands, 
voice, and person quite as thoroughly as to be 
a successful genius. Nevertheless to such a degrada- 
tion has criticism sunk in this country that acting is 
invariably assessed according to the varying proficiency 
of our London players in the mere alphabet of their 
profession. Critics spend their time between reducing 
plays to a descriptive report of their story, and remark- 
ing upon details in the mechanism of the players’ art. 
This is precisely as though a musical critic should 
report, say to the ‘‘ Times’’, a garbled version in 
musical notation of the principal themes of the 
‘* Hammerklavier’’’, adding, by way of comment, 
without the least intention to be funny, that Signor 
Zastrossi played all the notes. Criticism here stops 
exactly where it should begin. The critic’s job is to 
say as definitely as he can whether a given player, 
equipped to do successfully what he wishes to do, uses 
his technical gifts to express something or nothing. 

Let us therefore waste no words upon the perfect 
technical equipment which Mr. Forbes Robertson 
brings to the interpretation of Hamlet. It is quite 
true that with the majority of our players to-day such 
an equipment would be the end, not the beginning, of 
their ambition; that many actors with not half Mr. 
Robertson’s technical accomplishment, and nothing 
else, earn big salaries; that Mr. Robertson is himself 
admired by scores of his fellow craftsmen who con- 
found great acting with the ability to produce their 
voices and control their limbs. But let us put all this 
aside, and ask ourselves the only question that really 
matters—How does Mr. Robertson employ his techni- 
cal accomplishment? The soprano who takes top F 
with energy and ease, flinging her voice recklessly be- 
tween impossible intervals of the scale, is no doubt an 
interesting example of highly specialised effort; but 
neither to have a voice nor to have a leg, though these 
gifts quite unassisted mav bring you to Covent Garden 
or His Majesty’s, necessarily entitles you to be greeted 
as an artist. The obvious question, seldom asked, yet 
remains—What are you doing with your voice, what 
are you making of your leg? 

Almost immediately one accepts Mr. Robertson as 
the Hamlet of genius. Of course he is not the mecha- 
nical mime taking his cue from the speeches as they 
come ; for this conception is all of a piece. The moods 
of his playing pass in a beautiful succession of related 
keys. Nor obviously is he the clever person making 
points. He has no views about Hamlet. He does not, 
for instance, say that definitely at this point or that 
Hamlet passes from real mental excitement into an 
antic exaggeration. He is not conducting an argu- 
ment with the spectator. We do not feel we have 
received a challenge. We are not called upon to agree 
or to disagree with a theory. Merely we watch the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’, realising how foolish are the 
questions which the clever person, dealing unimagina- 
tively with this play, invariably suggests. The great 
actor solves all the problems which have distracted us by 
simply ignoring that they exist. He has by process 
of imagination arrived at the heart of his character. 
He has an intuition. He has identified himself com- 
pletely with the emotional progress of his hero. He 
realises—he feels—the part; and perfectly conveys this 
feeling to the audience. In this emotional rapport— 
wherein the audience, through the art of a great actor, 
has come into touch with the imagination of Shake- 
speare—every problem of the schools has disappeared. 


Who shall pretend to say how this is done? We 
cannot explain the process of intuition. Merely we 
are conscious of the result upon ourselves. Mr. 


Robertson’s Hamlet is the first appearance I have wit- 
nessed of a great actor in the part. I have seen one 
or two clever Hamlets. They sent one away worried 
and perplexed, wondering, till one turned for comfort 
to the play itself, whether Shakespeare had intended 
Hamlet to be this or that sort of person. But Mr. 
Robertson’s Hamlet gives one, in a heightened degree, 
the same sure exultation to be had in a reading of 
the play, with no clever person at one’s elbow with 
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infamous suggestions. We have ascended into the 
mountain, and some light of the revelation yet stays 
upon us. It is soon blotted in the ‘‘ o’er-darkened 
ways made for our searching ’’; but the capacity to 
ascend, and be thus purified, is inestimable. We have 
lived, as it were, at a higher rate; shared, by right of 
sympathy, the intuitions of genius; realised that man’s 
charter includes an indefeasible inheritance to create 
life anew in his own image. Incessu patuit Melpomene. 
The effect upon ourselves of great art, greatly 
delivered, is not to be missed; though the means be 
hidden. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF WATTS.* 
By C. H. BAKER. 


— URELY there was room for something more con- 
clusive and systematically historical than these 
rather disjointed annals of Watts’ life. For the inci- 
dental happenings of a great man’s career are of small 
importance and ever-waning interest compared with his 
main business. An artist’s work is art; that lives for 
a longer or shorter time, and in exceptional cases 
gathers force. The truest service his biographers can 
do is early to make clear the course his art ran; 
to link up his various phases, to distinguish the per- 
sistent from the casual traits; orderly to illustrate 
significant examples of every haif-decade of his work ; 
sternly to discourage irrelevance, and lastly, to round 
off this perfect work, to provide sound appendices with 
chronological lists, exhibition appearances, and a 
catalogue raisonné of at least his most important works. 
One lights upon many of the most important things 
in Mrs. Watts’ first two volumes (which it is otiose to 
remark are a work of reverent affection) by the way 
and almost accidentally. Such things as the genesis 
of Watts’ pictures, his technical habits and experi- 
ments are hardly more than patches on a field of com- 
parative irrelevance. Their importance is miscon- 
ceived ; the plan and proportions of Volumes I. and II. 
are misjudged in so far as their ultimate efficiency is 
concerned. What seem to us the cardinal things 
are often as it were thrown in with the rest: whether 
because they were familiar matters of course to the 
author and so viewed in false perspective, or whether 
they seemed less important than a miscellaneous record 
of meetings, letters, and remarks | cannot decide. In 
parenthesis I confess to an ingenuous curiosity con- 
cerning the means by which casual sayings, dropped 
innocently and normally years and years ago, are 
pumped up for publication. A constant companion 
with ever-open notebook, religiously inscribing such 
fluent and unofficial comments and momentary re- 
flexions cannot be an altogether comfortable arrange- 
ment. But unless this reporting method is adopted 
how can accuracy be ensured? And in any case the 
result is not true in effect; for incidental spontaneous 
sayings stiffen into dogmatic pronouncements, and 
half-serious living utterances solidify into moralisms. 
It is perhaps inevitable that remarks thus produced 
at second hand, detached from their context and the 
speaker’s atmosphere, and petrified in print, should 
create a false impression. Inevitably perhaps they 
pick up a sententious accent that was entirely absent 
at the time of utterance. Possibly an example 
will make this clearer. ‘‘ He liked to have a great 
care in small matters, saying: ‘It is so bad for our 
moral nature to have ragged ends ’.’’ ‘‘ He once got a 
daub of ultramarine upon his coat sleeve, and though 
the coat was known by the name of ‘ Squalid ’—it 
was so ancient—it had never had such a thing 
happen to it before. He said dejectedly, ‘I feel as if 
I had done something that has degraded me as an 
artist’.’”’ There seems something unhealthily self- 
conscious and serious in this attitude; to live up to it 
would inevitably divert a man’s concentration from the 
things that matter. But we must remember that things 


* “George Frederick Watts: Annals of an Artist's Life."" By 
M.S. Watts. Three Vols. London: Macmillan. 1912. 31s. 6d. 


spoken are hardly reconcilable with the impression 
they make when read. 

But if miscellaneous quotations and anecdotes, 
strung together as though transcribed from diaries, 
manage to suggest to us a breath of self-con- 
sciousness and moralising, Watts’ own writings, pub- 
lished in Volume III., completely dispel such suspicions. 
Mrs. Watts has placed us deeply in her debt by col- 
lecting his papers on ‘‘ Present Conditions of Art”’, 
‘“*Taste in Dress’’, and ‘‘Our Art of To-day’’. 
Written in remarkably fine and easy style, these rank 
with the most significant art criticism of our time. So 
balanced, broad-minded, and clear-headed was Watts 
that his criticism is more constructive than destructive ; 
with acute perception and large wise tolerance his mind 
played upon nearly every facet of contemporary diffi- 
culties in art, and many of the social and poiitical prob- 
lems that still distract us. Whether it be the artistic 
education of Eton boys, with a view to mitigating 
our ruling ‘‘cultured’’ classes’ appalling innocence 
of gsthetic taste; the creation of a school of 
mural painters; the special cramped conditions of 
modern artists; ethical and philosophical considera- 
tions ; questions of national service ; the futility of party 
politics, or the regeneration of slum-children, his views 
are invariably clear and high, practical and sustained by 
an unhesitating and noble ideal. Read in the light of 
these writings Sir Clifford Allbutt’s description (im 
Volume II.) of Watts as a talker seems specially signi- 
ficant : ‘‘He moved in the loftiest sphere of thought and 
imagination without an effort, as in a home. Watts 
seemed to be always calmly in possession, as a child 
born in the palace who took all its ways unconsciously. 
. . - | remember his astonishing me by a rapid excur- 
sion into finance, betraying amid his blameless and 
high-minded devotions to nobier ends as shrewd a grip 
of the world as the worst of us’’. The same writer 
also emphasises Watts’ mystic character and childlike- 
ness. 

A section of Volume III. is filled with notes relating 
to Watts’ use of pigments. This is most valuable. 
Incidentally one notes that in his last ‘period the master 
had his colours ground less finely than ever before, 
liking ‘‘to feel the grit, though for finishing and 
fine work the smoother the colours are the better’’. 
Beyond question the brilliance of the illuminators’ pig- 
ment, ultramarine for instance, was due not to superior 
quality, but to coarser grinding. Machinery in perfect- 
ing the smooth crushing of the colours has to a large 
extent destroyed their reflective intensity. 

I have touched on the form in which the first two 
volumes are cast, suggesting that a detailed arrange- 
ment of Watts’ periods, a more severely historical 
marshalling of his works and numerous well-chosen 
illustrations would have given us what we want and 
what posterity will want yet more,—a work for perma- 
nent reference written by one in conspicuous authority. 
But I must add that we owe to the author many indis- 
pensable touches that are essential to an intimate con- 
ception of Watts. For instance, nothing could con- 
vince us of his esthetic sensibility as fully as the follow- 
ing : ‘‘ Taking a piece of chalk he drew such a line [part 
of a giant curve]. ‘I often practise this’, he said, 
‘ but rarely get it right; when I feel it flowing right it 
almost makes me feel sick’.’’ With this simple sen- 
tence we get nearer to apprehending what abstract 
beauty of rhythm actually means to an artist than we 
could by pages of analysis. Superlatively it suggests 
the physical impact of zsthetic emotion that is com- 
parable with the waves of sound that shatter glass. 


PORRO UNUM EST NECESSARIUM. 
By E. Nessir (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 


OVERTY is an economic question, Beauty an 
esthetic one. But when you have answered the 
esthetic question the answer to the economic question 
will be on your lips. Forgive me if I use the word 
question in its natural sense—as a thing to which there 
is, necessarily, an answer. There was an answer even 
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to the Sphinx’ question—and Poverty is a poor trans- 
parent Sphinx. As for Beauty, she, like Truth, lies at 
the bottom of a well. And the well is crystal-clear. 
There is one answer to the two questions, and that 
answer was given long ago by the admired author and 
despised prophet John Ruskin. 

‘“ We have forgotten God.’’ We have therefore 
forgotten His attributes: mercy, loving-kindness, 
justice, truth, and beauty. Their names are still on 
our lips, but the great stupid crashing, blundering 
machine which we call civilisation knows them not. 
The Devil's gospel of laissez-faire still inspires the 
calloused heart of man. Every man for himself, and 
Mammon for the foremost. We no longer care that 
life should be beautiful for all God's children: we 
wish it to be beautiful for us and forget who, as 
we wish that wish, becomes our foster-father. There 
can be no healing of the great wound in the body of 
mankind till each one of us would die rather than see 
the ugliness of a wound on the body of the least of these 
our brethren. But so dulled and stupefied is our sense 
of beauty, our sense of brotherhood, that our brother’s 
wounds do not hurt us. We have not imagination 
enough to know how it feels to be wounded. Just as 
we have not imagination enough to see the green fields 
that lie crushed where Manchester sprawls in the smoke 
—the fair hills and streams on which has grown the 
loathsome fungus of Stockport. 

I believe that this insensitiveness to ugliness and 
misery, this blindness to the wanton befouling of human 
life and the green world, come less from the corruption 
of man’s heart than from the emptiness of the teaching 
which man receives when he is good and little and a 
child. The teaching in our schools is almost wholly 
materialistic. The child is taught the botanical name 
of the orange—dissects it and its flower, and perhaps 
learns the Latin names of the flower and the fruit; but 
it is not taught that oranges are things you will be 
pleased with yourself for giving up to someone who is 
thirstier than you are, or that to throw orange-peel on 
the pavement, where someone may slip on it and fall 
and hurt himself, is as mean a trick as stealing a penny 
from a blind man. We teach the children about the 
wonders of gases and ethers, but we do not explain 
to them that furnaces ought to consume their own 
smoke, nor why. The children learn of acids and 
starches, but not that it is a disgraceful thing to adul- 
terate beer and bread. The rules of multiplication and 
subtraction are taught in schools, but not the old rule, 
* Tf any will not work, neither shall he eat ’’. 

There is no ‘‘ dogmatical’’ teaching. This means a 
diet of dry bones. It means that the child is never 
shown how to look for happiness in the performance 
of acts which do not, on the face of them, look as 
though they would make him happy. It is not ex- 
plained to him that man’s life and the will of God are 
like a poem—God writes a line and man must make the 
next line rhyme to it. When it does rhyme, then you 
get that happiness which can only come from harmony. 
And when you do your best to make your line rhyme 
and cannot—well the Author of the first line knows that 
it was your best you did. God is shown, when He is 
shown at all, to our modern children, as a sort of glori- 
fied headmaster, who will be tremendously down on you 
if you break the rules: alternatively as a sort of rich 
uncle who will give you things if you ask properly. 
He is not shown as the Father to whom you can tell 
everything. 

If you are successful in your work you win a prize 
and go home to your people, and tell them that you are 
first in history, receiving their applause without shame. 
If you are good at games or athletics you can tell your 
mates that you made two goals or eighty-three runs, or 
whatever it is—and delight in their admiration. If you 
are an athlete, the applause of the bystanders is your 
right and your reward. 

But whom can you tell of the little intimate triumphs, 
the secret successes, the temptation resisted, the kind 
things done, the gentle refrainings, the noble darings 
of that struggling, bewildered, storm-tossed little thing 


you call your soul? God, your Father, is the only 
person to whom you can talk of these. To Him you 
can say, ‘‘ Father, I wanted to pay Smith Minor out 
to-day for something he did last week, and I didn’t 
because I thought You wouldn’t like it. Are You 
pleased with Your boy?’’ Do they teach you this in 
schools, or give you any hint or hope of what you will 
feel when your Father answers—‘‘ Yes, my son, I am 
pleased ’’. Or do they teach you to say: ‘‘ Father, I 
am sorry I was a beast to-day, and I’ll try not to do 
it again’’, and tell you that a voice will answer, ‘‘I 
am sorry, too, my son, but I am glad you told Me. 
Try again, dear lad. And let Me help you”’. 

As you show your Latin exers to your Master, so 
you should be taught to show the leaves of your life 
to the only One who can read and understand that 
blotted record. And if you learn to show that book 
every day there will be less and less in it that you 
mind showing, and more and more that will give you 
the glow and glory of the heart that comes to him who 
hears ‘‘ Faithful and good, well done’’. You cannot 
suppose that your life is rhyming with the will of God 
when you destroy the beauty of the country and of the 
lives of men, so that you may get rich and you and 
your children may live without working. 

Can you imagine a company promoter who should 
say, ‘‘ Father, I have made a lot of money out of a 
company which has gone to pieces, and a lot of other 
people are ruined; but I know that there must always 
be rich and poor, and if I didn’t do it someone else 
would’’. Or, ‘‘ Father, I spoiled the green fields 
where children used to play, and I have built a lot of 
streets of hideous and uncomfortable houses—but they 
are quite good enough for the working people. As 
long as they have such low wages they can’t live like 
human beings. And Thou knowest, O Father, that 
wages are, and must be, regulated by the divine law of 
supply and demand’’. Or, ‘‘ Father, I have put sand 
in the sugar and poison in the beer, alum in the bread 
and water in the milk, all these being, as Thou 
knowest, Father, long-established trade customs ’’. 
Men can say these things to themselves and to each 
other, but there is One to whom they cannot say them. 
It is of Him, and not only of the wonders of His 
Universe, that I would have the children taught. But 
they are only taught of the wonders, not of the Wonder- 
worker. It is not that there are none who could teach, 
no initiates of the great and simple mysteries, no keepers 
of the faith. There are such, but they are muzzled, 
and the detestable horrors of civilisation go on in a 
community which calls itself after the name of Christ. 
And so long as we have in our schools this materialistic 
teaching, so long shall we raise up generation after 
generation to support that civilisation, and to keep it 
the damnable thing we know. 

There is talk now of a great measure for the reform 
of national education; much talk, and there will be 
more. There will be much ink spilt, much breath 
wasted, we shall hear of Montessori and Froebel, of 
science and the classics, of opportunities, of ladders, 
of scholarships and prizes and endowments. We shall 
learn how desirable it is for the son of the greengrocer 
to go to Oxford and for the daughter of the dustman 
to take the Prix de Rome. We shall be told how 
important are the telescope and the microscope, and 
how right it is that children should know all about their 
little insides. The one thing we shall not hear about 
will be the one thing needful. A tottering Government 
may keep itself in power by such a measure—a defeated 
party may by it bring itself back to office; but such a 
measure will not keep the nation from perdition, nor 
bring back the soul of a man into the true way. 

We may build up as we will schemes of education and 
instruction, add science to science, learning to learn- 
ing, and facts to facts, but what we shall build will 
be only a dead body unless it be informed by the breath 
of the Spirit which maketh alive. For education which 
teaches a man everything but how to live to the glory 
of God and the service of man, is not education but 
only instruction; and it is the fruit of the tree not of 
Life but of Death. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BRITISH PUBLIC AND THE TURKS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


Salonika, 14 March 1913. 


Sir—You will, I hope, allow me to confirm a large 
part of ‘*‘ Aiquitas’’’ letter in your issue of 8 March. 
1 will deal only with the cases of Strumnitza and 
Serres, which have come under my personal know- 
ledge. 

1 have just come from a meeting of the International 
Committee for the Relief of the Refugees, at which 
a report was received from the Greek Bishop of Strum- 
nitza; he gave a heart-rending account of the distress 
prevailing among the surviving Moslems and begged 
the International Committee to endeavour to organise 
some relief. This, unfortunately, we are not in a posi- 
tion to do. We are in regular receipt of a sum of 
#350 a week from the Greek Government; we have 
received invaluable help in work and money from Ger- 
many; and many generous donations have come from 
England through Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe and the 
British Consul-General. But all these resources are 
absorbed in the support of our camp of 7000 refugees 
outside the town.* 

It is known from other sources that the report of 
the Greek Bishop of Strumnitza is not exaggerated; 
and the impartiality of that admirable man is attested 
by the fact that the Chief Rabbi of Salonika has offici- 
ally appointed him to protect the interests of the Jews 
of the Strumnitza district. 

“* Aquitas’’’ account of the Bulgarian occupation 
of Strumnitza is substantially correct. I can only add 
that the actual number murdered by the mock court- 
martial of Komitadjis was 591 Moslems and two Jews, 
while about 1200 were killed in the streets and on the 
roads leaving the town. It should also be said that 
the Servian commander who entered the town with his 
troops three days later to a certain extent succeeded 
in checking the Bulgarian excesses. He certainly 
sent a very strongly worded protest to Belgrade, with 
the result that the Servian garrison was subsequently 
increased and restored some degree of security. The 
prevailing distress is due to the fact that the Bul- 
garians, not only at Strumnitza but habitually, seized 
all available stores of every kind, everything that was 
not required for the needs of the army being packed 
in waggons and sent northwards to Kustendil. 

As to Serres, the history of which I happen to know 
in detail, your correspondent is at fault in attributing 
the massacre to Komitadjis. Here there is no doubt 
that the regular troops were directly responsible. 

The Bulgarian Army entered Serres without any 
resistance, for nearly all the Turkish troops had been 
withdrawn from the Kresna Pass in response to a tele- 
gram of General Hassan Taxin Pasha, dated 29 Octo- 
ber, appealing for reinforcements to defend Salonika 
against the advance of the Greek army at the river 
Vardar. On 5 November the various religious autho- 
rities and other notables went out to surrender the town 
on the usual terms of honourable immunity. On 
6 November Zankoff and eighteen other Komitadjis 
entered the town; on the next day the first regular 
troops, one regiment. On Friday, 8 November, 
General Kovatcheff made his official entry with 20,000 
troops. On the Saturday afternoon at about 2.30 P.M. 
the massacre began. It seems to have originated in 
an order given by General Kovatcheff to turn the 
Moslem inhabitants out of their houses and search them 
for arms. _It continued till nightfall, and between 
five hundred and six hundred Moslems, many of them 
refugees from the surrounding villages, were shot and 
bayoneted in the streets alone. The subsequent loot- 
ing went on for many days: how many it is difficult 
to say, as I found it almost impossible to establish the 


* Besides their weekly contribution to our Committee the Greek 
Government distribute bread every day to fifteen thousand refugees 
within the town. 
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point at which “‘ looting ’’ ended and legal ‘‘ requisi- 
tioning ’’ began. 

A Greek cavalry regiment is now stationed at Serres, 
and its presence seems to stimufate the Bulgarian 
authorities to maintain a certain degree of order. 
Moreover, General Volkoff, now appointed Military 
Governor of Bulgarian Macedonia, is making the sin- 
cerest efforts to suppress the Komitadji element of the 
occupying army. But he is everywhere hampered, as 
he himself confessed to me, by the inadequacy of the 
administrative organisation and by the total lack of 
any trustworthy gendarmerie. 

I am Sir yours faithfully J. M. 


GENERALS HERTZOG AND BOTHA. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


Mamiaanshoek P.O. Rankin’s Pass Nylstroom 
Transvaal, 23 January 1913. 

Sir—Our ‘‘crisis ’’ has blown over for the present, 
and is probably already forgotten by many of your 
readers. But it has only blown over to return in more 
serious form later. 

General Botha’s courage has been screwed up for 
him to the sticking-point at last, and he has got Mr. 
Hertzog out of his Cabinet—to a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility. Possibly he would 
have preferred at any price to keep him where he was 
at least partially restrained by his position. 

But one wonders how far people in England realise 
the fury of the ‘‘ back-veld’’ Boer (the great bulk of 
the people of the Transvaal and Free State Provinces, 
and possibly of Cape Colony). Is it at all understood 
that Mr. Hertzog is now the trusty champion and idol of 
the ‘‘ patriot ’’ party, and General Botha mistrusted 
and disliked as having at last got down on the English 
side of the fence? 

The change of feeling has been going on for a long 
time : beginning with dislike at the way in which self- 
government proved a continuance of the orderly deve- 
lopment started under Crown rule: culminating last 
year in the Defence Force Act, which brought the 
‘* patriots ’’ wholesale to the point of selling their farms 
and escaping to the Congo. 

Meantime Mr. Hertzog, as everyone knows, has lost 
no chance of a spectacular appearance as patriotism 
incarnate; no chance of fostering and embittering the 
Boer dislike of things ‘‘ English’’. 

The storm has blown over for the time, with some 
deal of wild talk of armed insistence on Mr. Hertzog’s 
reinstatement. Childish? Perhaps it seems so; but 
an angry child with a rifle is difficult to spank. 

However, things will jog on now till next election, 
when further developments may be looked for. 

Mr. Hertzog is already the idol of the patriot party, 
and is now freer than ever to foster their patriotism ; 
and the ‘‘ patriots ’’-are-a majority in the South African 
party, which includes also most of the more moderate 
and enlightened Boers. And their patriot propaganda 
has a firm grip on the Boer women-folk, who will prob- 
ably cast the votes of many of their more sober men, at 
the preliminary party-caucus elections held for choice of 
official programme and candidates at the General Elec- 
tion itself. The results of these preliminary elections are 
binding on all members of the party; and for a section 
of the party to break away and refuse to be bound by 
them is hardly thinkable. 

This means that Mr. Hertzog will surely capture the 
party machine and throw General Botha overboard, 
coming in himself at the head of a large majority, after 
a savage and reckless “ racial’? campaign which will 
have brought the idea of civil war to the front as a com- 
monplace possibility. 

What then? Is the King’s Deputy to appoint as his’ 
chief adviser a man who in all honesty makes no secret 
of his disloyalty to and dislike of the British connexion? 
Or is he to go in the teeth of constitutional procedure 
and leave him out? If so, civil war would be no more 
surprising than a railway accident; and one might go 
so far as to guess that Continental rivals might be 
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ready for our emergency ; might even now be watching 
for it, in touch with the patriot leaders. 

The ‘‘ magnificent success ’’ of the policy of generous 
trust in the Boer, giving him the Union as the ace of 
trumps for which Paul Kruger hoped, has yet to be 
tested. 

Deep at the root of the craving for independence lies 
the anarchic ‘‘ back-veld”’ attitude towards law and 
order under any disguise, which has changed little since 
it led to the Great Trek, and can perhaps only be appre- 
ciated by living in the veld. 

Probably it is hardly realised in England to what an 
extent the wind of excellent laws is administratively 
tempered to the—reliable Het Volk voter. A recent 
sensation in this district may illustrate. 

We are difficult to suit with a R.M.: no ‘‘ imported 
English’? need apply; and he should be an “‘ oprecht 
Burgher ’’ and one who knows the impossibility of 
allowing oprechte Burghers to figure in the dock. 

About a year ago there was a change. Our new 
R.M. was a bona-fide Transvaal-born Dutchman, whose 
very name should have been a guarantee of his 
‘‘oprecht’’-itude. Alas! we were sadly let in: he 
proved to be an unconscionable fellow quite unable to 
distinguish between the chosen people and the uit- 
landers; one who would refuse to tear up a summons 
on the quiet and choke off the police, even though the 
victim of police persecution were an elder of the Dutch 
Reformed Church! 

So in due course a prominent local Boer was hauled 
up and fined like any mere Briton. He was heard out- 
side the Court denouncing the Bench volubly ; and the 
climax of his abuse ran somewhat to this effect : ‘‘ Daar 
is nie ’n Engelsman uit London wat zoo ’n Engelsman 
is als hij ’’ (There is not an Englishman in all London 
who is so English a man as he). And a short while 
later, a ‘‘ petitie’’ having gone round, the R.M. was 
removed. 

My own experience may throw a light on the way 
in which the law is regarded as having no reference to 
oprechte Burghers. In ’os I was public prosecutor 
of a purely Boer district of the O.R.C., and, finding the 
old pre-war records of the local Landdrost Court in a 
lumber-room, had an idea of searching them for pre- 
vious convictions. 

I went back twenty years, page by page, there being 
of course no index, and found not one single case in 
which the accused bore a Dutch name. 

The desire for the local independence of each man on 
his own farm from any interference whatever is mixed 
up with the craving for national independence of any 
outside interference—more especially British. It may 
die out with the expiring generation, though several 
have gone by since the Great Trek. Meantime it is 
the ruling spirit of the back-veld, and Hertzog is the 
prophet thereof. Yours faithfully 

C. R. PRANcE. 


CHESTERTON ON BEARDSLEY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


32 Rosemont Road Acton W. 
17 March 1913. 
Sir—Your reviewer has missed one amusing little 
bit of hasty generalising in Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
“*The Victorian Age in Literature’’. On page 225 
he has an admirable description of Beardsley’s peculiar 
genius; but he spoils this by going on to say: ‘‘ This 
being the thing Beardsley could express (and the only 
thing he could express), it is the solemn and awful fact 
that he was set down to illustrate Malory’s ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’. There is no need to say more; taste, in 
the artist’s sense, must have been utterly dead. They 
might as well have employed Burne Jones to illustrate 
“Martin Chuzzlewit’. It would not have been more 
ludicrous than putting this portrayer of evil puppets 
. to trace against the grand barbaric forests the sin 
and the sorrow of Lancelot ’’. 
Now the truth is that Beardsley was given this com- 
mission when he was entirely unknown, before he had 
had any public notice or reproduction. It may be as 


well to say how I am able to state this so positively ; 
and the reason is that it was through me that he got 
this commission, which was given him in my then book- 
shop in Queen Street, Cheapside. 

My friend Mr. J. M. Dent was talking over with me 
there one afternoon his projected edition of the ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’’, and lamented the great difficulty he had 
in finding an artist for it who would be really fresh 
and original. Beardsley was then a clerk in an insur- 
ance office in the City, and it was his custom to come 
into my shop most days and chat over books with me 
(he was an omnivorous and rapid reader), and show me 
the drawings he was then trying his hand at. I had 
been keenly interested in these, and felt sure he had 
genius in him. It so happened that as Mr. Dent was 
thus lamenting his artist difficulty Beardsley entered 
the shop, and it irresistibly suggested itself to me that 
there was the young man for the ‘‘ Morte’’. I called 
him up to my desk and introduced him to Mr. Dent as 
the illustrator of his ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’. Beardsley 
looked bewildered, but when Mr. Dent said he was 
sure it was right if Mr. Evans said so and would 
Beardsley make him a specimen drawing as soon as 
possible to show his ideas and skill, and if it was suc- 
cessful he should at once have the commission, 
Beardsley was enormously pleased. I remember well 
his saying as he fervently shook my hand at the shop 
door, ‘‘ It’s too good a chance; I’m sure I shan’t be 
equal toit’’. I assured him that he would, and within 
a few days he took Mr. Dent the drawing that appears 
as a frontispiece to volume iii. (large-paper edition), 
** The Achieving of the San Graal’’. 

The next event was his good luck in getting Mr. 
Pennell’s article on him in the ‘* Studio ’’, and he was 
after that ‘‘ discovered’’ by many people. But of 
course there was never any question of ‘‘ discovering ”’ 
Beardsley ; he could not have hid such a compelling 
talent; genius of that order discovers itself. The real 
misfortune was that he soon fell into the wrong hands, 
those who fed and battened on instead of restraining 
his excessive erotic tendencies, due largely to the con- 
sumptive taint forcing all his powers to a too early 
maturity. 

So for once a publisher may be defended instead of 
condemned ; the ‘‘ solemn and awful fact ’’ is that when 
Beardsley was asked to illustrate the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ”’ 
he had shown no hint or evidence whatever of the pecu- 
liar style his genius developed into later. All 1 had to 
go by then was a certain freshness of idea, a more than 
hint at a positive and rare beauty of line, which instine- 
tively made me feel that whatever he did for the ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur ’’ would be at least out of the ordinary rut of 
illustrating. No one then could have foreseen the 
tremendous powers he was to exhibit later; but it is a 
morsel to one’s credit as a lover of beauty to have seen 
enough in him so early as to hazard such aa 
introduction. 

It is true he tired of it quite soon; he developed at 
such a rate that what was a very real joy when he begas 
the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’ soon became a bore and a 
burden, as he used to come and confide to me, and I 
had hard work sometimes to persuade him to complete 
the commission he had taken up and could not honour- 
ably abandon; evidence of this is in plenty in the 
absurdly mixed character of the illustrations he made 
for the Morte d’Arthur ’’. 

I am yours faithfully 
FREDERICK H. Evans. 


“APES VERSUS HUMAN BEINGS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Woodham Woking, 1 March 1913. 
Str—Anyone who happens lately to have seen a 
performance of three apes, described in the programme 
as ‘* Simians of Semi-human Intelligence ’’, must have 
been struck by their extreme cleverness, and perhaps 
been led to think of J. C. Andersen’s lines 
‘* Lives of the Earth; they have each a share 


Moulding the world where as one they dwell ; 
Each of his best ™ 
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and further perhaps were led, as I was, to draw 
comparisons between them and their ‘‘ humanly intelli- 
gent ’’ competitors on the same stage, greatly, it must 
be owned, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

With a greater sense of what is fitting in the matter 
of dress, they appear suitably clothed in their red 
breeches, neat braces, and white shirts, whilst those 
‘‘humanly intelligent’’ superiors of theirs appear to 
think it seemly to dispense with as much of their clothing 
as possible. 

The apes, betraying a real sense of fun and humour, 
dodge round and round the stage perfectly at home on 
their roller skates, perform wonders on their bicycles, 
upset clumsy attendants, play tricks on their master, 
and when he seems to suggest to them that the audience 
has had enough of this fooling and that they must 
now attend to the matter in hand, one of them lays a 
reassuring hand on his shoulder as who should say, 
“All right, old man, we won’t play the fool any 
more ’’, and with a little friendly nod instantly proceeds 
with the legitimate stage business. 

No elaborate ‘‘ syllabus ’’ of the plot is needed, such 
as is deemed necessary when their human stage- 
brethren come helter-skelter on the scene, and in a 
tangled and meaningless waving of arms and 
‘simian ’’ leaps and bounds seem desirous of portray- 
ing how little of soul there is in human nature. 

One must, however, allow that both men and apes 
have this in common; that whilst the ape aspires to 
something a little beyond its ordinary attainments and 
capabilities, and emulates man’s cleverness, man, far 
from trying to lift his fellows to a higher level of art 
and morality, rests content with aping the beast. 

Yours etc. 
B. M. Beuin. 


THE ORIGIN OF FOOTBALL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
11 Victoria Street S.W. 
12 March 1913. 

Sir—In reply to your correspondent’s letter on the 
subject of the ‘‘ Origin of Football ’’, I would suggest 
that the old Roman games of ‘‘ Harpastum’”’ and 
** Paganica ’’ are too far distant to allow of any direct 
connexion being made between them and modern foot- 
ball: in spite of the fact that the origin of the word 
“Paganica ’’ is supposed by some to be related to the 
Latin ‘* paga ’’ (=a village)—i.e. that the whole village 
played the game. 

The first reference of which the writer is aware, and 
which might possibly be considered to allude to English 
football, is to be found in Fitzstephen’s famous phrase 
—‘ludum pile celebrem’’—in his ‘‘ Survey of 
London ”’ circa 1200. But except that the game was 
played by parties of boys on Shrove Tuesday, each 
party bringing their own ball, it is very doubtful if this 
allusion can be properly construed into a certain 
reference to football. 

The origin of Shrove Tuesday football is lost in 
antiquity : but as it is known that the Early Christian 
fathers shifted the Church’s feasts in order to make 
them coincide with pagan ceremonials, which they found 
it impossible entirely to eradicate from the minds of 
the people, it would seem more probable that Shrove 
Tuesday football is the last remnant of some ancient 
heathen festival, rather than a rustic sport having dis- 
tant connexion with any of the Christian religious 
feasts. Our forefathers were very human in showing 
an innate objection to the complete repression of their 
time-honoured festivities. 

It is not generally known that a guild called the 
“ Fraternity of the Football Players ’’ existed in London 
as a properly organised body as early as 1422; but as 
I am hoping almost immediately to publish a volume of 
essays— illustrated with some as yet unpublished prints 
—on the history of several of our English pastimes, 
including football, I would not wish to trespass further 
On your space. 

Yours faithfully 
O. Paut MonckTon. 


REVIEWS. 
EMERSONIAN. 


“Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” With Annota- 
tions. Edited by E. W. Emerson and W. Emerson 
Forbes. Vols, VII. and VIII. London: Constable. 
1918. 6s. net each vol. 


T HE seventh and eighth volumes of Emerson’s 
journals cover the period from 1845 to 1855, from 
his forty-second to his fifty-third year. Like their pre- 
decessors, they consist mainly of notes, often actually 
sketches for essays afterwards written, and of quota- 
tions from many books, with or without hints of their 
significance to Emerson. Very little that is private, 
and nothing that is private in form, appears. In 1853 
his mother died, but his references are not remarkable. 
Part, however, of a letter to Carlyle has been inserted 
in this place, and it gives us a sort of text : 

‘** It is very necessary that we should have Mothers, 
--we that read and write,—to keep us from becoming 
paper ”’. 

Emerson was frequently alive to what would have 
been a danger to men having less paper to start with 
in their constitutions. | He had, so it appears, been 
inoculated after a fashion at birth, for he himself 
records how when he was a young man he was told by 
one who looked at his head: ‘‘ If you are good, it is 
no thanks to you’’. Undoubtedly he was good, and 
undoubtedly he wished that everything else were as good 
or even better. Heroes and poets won from him much 
courteous eloquence, but angels were truly more to his 
taste. ‘*‘ How odious is hunger ’’, he says, not wholly 
serious, ‘‘ well enough in the animal, well in the citizen, 
but ? in the ill-starred intellectualist.’’ But the smile at 
himself is public. For has he not confessed in ‘‘ Re- 
presentative Men’’ that Shakespeare’s eating and 
drinking seems to him a calamity? ‘‘ It must even go 

,into the world’s history ’’, says he, ‘‘ that the best poet 

led an obscure and profane life, using his genius for the 
public amusement.’’ He recalls that ‘‘ other admirable 
men have led lives in some sort of keeping with their 
thought ’’, and sighs out that ‘‘ the world still wants 
its poet-priest, who shall not trifle with Shakespeare, the 
player’. Hearing that Shakespeare was probably no 
angel, he took it that he did not write like one ; he never 
troubled to make a harmony between the poet, the 
player, and the Stratford man. No, he laments in this 
journal that a great understanding should play with 
the world, should not wear a black tie. He demands 
from the poets ‘‘ sentences of guidance and consola- 
tion’’. When he does not ask for more virtue or 
solemnity he asks for something else. Human stature 
will not satisfy him. He wants to have Byron com- 
pounded with somebody else, some man of massive 
mind, or a man of ideas, powerful generalisations, or 
both. 

The beauty of Apollo reminded Emerson that ‘‘ he 
did not drink much port wine’’. In the same way his 
friend Elizabeth Hoar was sent *‘ back with new force 
of attachment to her temperance friends in America ’”’ 
by the life of Campbell: ‘‘ Every life of an European 
artist shows her that they have no_ self-command. 
Their tears are maudlin, for they are the tears of wine ; 
but the ocean and the elements are at the back of the 
brave old Puritans of the world’’. Thus he has some- 
times a kind of hope that Americans will become -he 
angels of his desire. In great haste he would have 
an American as good as an Englishman, yet remain 
an American. ‘‘I wish our club to be dignified with 
literary exercises’’, he reflects on remembering 
Etonians. But he is uneasy. For he likes Old World 
eloquence and opulence, and sees that ‘“‘ careful 
Americans blurt and spit forth news without grace or 
gradation, parenthetically between the mouthfuls of 
their hasty dining ’’. 

But then again he is uneasy, lest the Old World 
charm should be too dear bought. He likes other 
things that are perhaps incompatible—enthusiasm and 
the open air. Time after time comes that fear lest 
the pen should enter into his soul. ‘‘ Why ’”’, he says, 
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‘*a writer should be vain, and a farmer not, though 
the writer admires the farmer, and the farmer doesn’t 
admire the writer, does not appear.’’ Not only once 
does he celebrate a frenzy which has nothing in com- 
mon with the temperate, the puritanical, the angelic. 
In mid-March 1845 he considers how ‘‘ Venus or Beauty, 
author of sport and jest, cheerer and rejoicer of men 
by the illuminations of beauty, was worshipped as the 
mother of all things’’, and he turns on the freezing 
and dispiriting philanthropists, and says they have 
‘* murderous, hang-dog’’ faces. If only Boston and 
Massachusetts could be ‘‘ agitated like a wave with 
some generosity, mad for learning, for music, for 
philosophy, for association, for freedom, for art’’. 
For, says he, ‘‘we ought to be subject to enthu- 
siasms’’. He desires ‘‘ the highest skill of finish ”’ 
combined with ‘‘ mania, ether, to take off the indivi- 
dual’s interference, and let him fly as with thunder- 
bolt’. Talking of the possibility ‘‘ at Fourierville’’ 
of making children to order and pattern, he imagines 
a man going to the authorities and saying, ‘‘1 want 
another girl like the one I took yesterday, only you can 
put in a little more of the devil’’. Admiringly he 
pictures a man “‘ reeling drunk to the music ’”’ of the 
imagination, or mathematician with a “‘ tiny Bedlam”’ 
in his brain. Very well he knows that ‘‘ writing 
should be the settlement of dew on the leaf, of stalac- 
tites on the wall of the grotto, the deposit of flesh from 
the blood, of woody fibre in the tree from the sap’’. 
That screaming unlettered Jews and Arabs possessed 
something which Plato did not—this also he knows. 
But, alas ! that man has not in so many thousand years 
invented an angelic form of drunkenness, without after- 
effects or by-products, purely Emersonian, tolerable 
in the best conducted lyceum or drawing-room or 
chapel, safely to be left lying about where servants and 
children penetrate. Emerson himself refused any in- 
ferior imitation. His fleshless and jointless prose, 
therefore, looks up at the sun and dreams of wings 
better than eagles’. But once in the journals, or even 
twice, he is sweet even to a misangelist, as when he 
takes an old walk on the last day of September 1848, 
and sees the ground strewn with apples ‘‘ of a kind 
which I remember in boyhood, each containing a barrel 
of wine or half of cider—the Touch-me-if-you-dare ’’. 
You perceive that he was once a boy, however high 
he has grown up since. 


ETERNAL LAND QUESTIONS. 


“The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century.” 
By RB. H. Tawney. London: Longmans. 1912. 
9s. net. 

$e CONOMIC conditions which appear fairly satisfac- 

tory to the harassed agricultural expert who has 
laboriously adapted himself to a change of environment 
meet with short shrift from the politician who is not 
concerned solely or mainly with his welfare. It was 
only the other day that the expert correspondent of the 

Times ’’, after making an extensive tour round the 

kingdom for the purpose of reporting on the agricul- 

tural industry, remarked how little the questions that 
are most fiercely debated in other places seem to trouble 
the farming community, which in the main would ask 
to be let alone. He told us there is little or no demand 
among the farmers for a Land Court or any external 
rent-fixing agency. For these benighted people there 
is no land question. Mr. Lloyd George thinks 
differently. The land ought to employ twice as much 
labour, much more highly paid and better housed. 

The thousands of villagers who have fled during the 

past fifty years into the towns to seek refuge from the 

— system have been pursued by it into the darkest 

alleys. 

If we go back to the sixteenth century we find expert 
and politician already at loggerheads. We also find 
Limehousing landowners is a very old pastime, and 
that Mr. Lloyd George has no right to be considered 
the sole inventor. Here is a specimen taken from a 
sermon preached before his Majesty Edward VI. 


on 8 March 1549: ‘‘ You landlords, you rent raisers, 
I may say you step-lords, you unnatural lords, you 
have for your possession yearly too much’’. This 
outburst will remind the cynic that makers of noise are 
not necessarily accurate observers of fact, and he may 
feel inclined to put the unnatural step-lords of sixteenth- 
century pulpit rhetoric into the same category with 
villagers who flee from a feudal despotism begotten by 
the Gladstone League, but State Reports and judicial 
decisions cannot be classed with the hysterical rantings 
of eccentric preachers, and there is plenty of matter-of- 
fact documentary evidence to prove the existence of a 
problem which sorely taxed the brains of sixteenth- 
century statesmen: the consideration of that problem 
takes us back to the land. 

In the sturdy rogue stalking the countryside or bend- 
ing his way to the town Mr. Tawney thinks he dis- 
cerns the product of the agricultural changes which 
so disturbed the rural system. The economic fact lying 
behind these changes was the decay of subsistence 
farming, a process that no human ingenuity could have 
prevented ; unfortunately as custom collapsed under the 
growing weight of markets, social forces too subtle for 
the political intelligence of the period came into play, 
and Mr. Tawney gravely informs us that smallholders 
are being planted out to-day because sixteenth-century 
Governments were so often busy with them in vain. 
Long before the Popish bond-breaker brought his 
broad heel to bear on the neck of the meek monk, 
members of the peasant class had been busy buying and 
selling interests in customary land, and, since a small- 
holder has never yet been found who valued his holding 
on account of its smallness, it is highly probably there 
were many warm men who had waxed fat at the 
expense of unthrifty neighbours ere the day dawned 
that saw Dickon fall on Bosworth Field. 

From the end of the fourteenth to the close of the 
fifteenth century small cultivators were not without 
opportunity to thrive in the world. Many became small 
capitalists, some considerable graziers ; with the agree- 
ment of parties concerned rights were being readjusted 
and holdings rearranged to meet the changing agricul- 
tural conditions. Mr. Tawney asks if history might 
not have been written differently had the law of the 
land endowed the peasantry with greater security 
of tenure. Soon after the arrival of Welsh Henry 
the obsequious tide that bears the stately argosies of 
richer folk safely into harbour sets against the frail 
bark which carries the fortune of the small man and 
spoils its somewhat slender chance of arriving in port 
to make him thaneworthy. The big trader—il est 
arrivé—et son compagnon ?—the sturdy rogue ! 

With a praiseworthy desire to be fair to all parties, 
Mr. Tawney admits that manorial authorities were 
called upon to face a difficult situation; money had 
depreciated to an alarming extent, freehold rents were 
scarcely worth the trouble of collecting, and copyhold 
accounts must have presented a depressing appearance 
with custom standing in the way to prevent any inter- 
ference with commuted payments. A “‘ fixed ’’ income 
loses its attraction when Taffy persists in carrying off 
the family joint on a fork designed by an archbishop 
whose reverence for the Eighth Commandment was 
curiously Welsh in character. The greater gains of 
pasture farming, with its small labour bill, the money 
that could be made on the larger arable holdings, 
attracted the attention of persons interested in estate 
management, and offered a strong inducement to get 
rid of inconvenient interests so as to use the land un- 
hampered by customary restrictions. Villagers entitled 
to common saw their rights slipping away, and the 
diminution of grazing rights was a serious matter, for 
without them a holding often lost the greater part of 
its value. By the middle of the sixteenth century 
leasing the demesne to one fermor had become the 
common rule, and the advantage of the practice to 
lessor and lessee from the pecuniary point of view was 
so obvious that customary land was converted in many 
cases into leasehold; where customary land was held 
at a fixed rent this was effected by forcing up the 
‘* occasional ’’ fine when that fine was not also fixed by 
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custom of the manor. The unlucky customar generally 
found himself driven to the alternative of being 
squeezed out or compelled to bid against a wealthy 
rival owing to the non-existence of a fixed fine. 
Enclosure was the outward and visible sign of the 
dissolution of the open-field system of cultivation. 
During the period of transition the dispossessed tenantry 
must have suffered considerably, though to what extent 
it is impossible to say. Statistical evidence does not 
indicate enclosure over any vast area, nor any great 
displacement of population, but in districts where the 
policy of forming big farms out of the peasant holdings 
was adopted a good deal of distress was a natural 
consequence. 

It would be ungracious to quarrel with Mr. Tawney 
over the tabies he has kindly furnished, since he has 
emphasised their defects with such engaging frankness, 
but were the task of getting at the truth simpler than 
it is, the records selected to supply the bald figures 
of the tables are too few for grounding theories, and 
we think in skilful hands they might be used to draw 
very different conclusions from those arrived at. Every 
manor has its own history, social and political; also, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to add, its own law; for 
this reason, the records of a manor cannot be inter- 
preted safely without first consulting the family and 
local history peculiar to it, and we are ready to assume 
Mr. Tawney has not neglected this precaution, though 
he is silent on the point. Holding strong views, evi- 
dently born of conviction, he recognises in commercial- 
ism the inveterate enemy of the economically weak, and 
the methods he suggests for controlling the uncontrol- 
lable incidentally throw into strong relief the difficulty 
of keeping the small man on the land. The power of 
alienation must be restricted, the poor man must be 
safeguarded from the grip of the money-lender; 
agrarian protection may be of some assistance, pro- 
vided rents are fixed so that the landowner cannot take 
advantage of it. It being the duty of the State to 
protect the small man against the ruinous effects of 
unrestricted competition, the Courts of Star Chamber 
and Requests appear to Mr. Tawney in the garb of 
homes of equity, where reasons of State and public 
policy reign supreme ; not the least of their merits being 
the predominance of the governmental over the judicial 
element in their composition. 

Tudor and Stuart are at last coming to their own after 
a prolonged spell of unpopularity, and indeed there is 
something of virtue for the promised land campaign 
in a position from which the victory of the parliamen- 
tary forces is seen to be a triumph for the landed gentry 
over the only power which was strong enough to enforce 
the administration of unpopular statutes in the teeth of 
their opposition. 

Mr. Tawney enlists our sympathy when he alludes to 
the bond of landlord and tenant as being the only tie 
that has stirred affection, because in the past it has 
been more than economic. The Tory has no faith in 
human relations which exist by virtue of contract alone, 
but if fixity of tenure can only be secured by State-fixed 
rents land purchase is the inevitable result, and if the 
landiess become seized with land hunger we would not 
— the fixity of tenure the fixed rent was framed 
to fix. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


“The Weaker Vessel.” By E. F. Benson. London: 
Heinemann. 1913. 6s. 
HERE were days, and not so long ago, when one 
felt curiosity as to the quality of Mr. Benson’s 
achievement. There were suggestions here and there 
in his books of an understanding and power of pre- 
sentment that seemed some day to promise something 
better than a merely popular success. Has that 
success, one wonders, proved too great an attraction, 
or were the signs one saw significant merely of some 
happy mood in which expression outstripped delusively 
the thought behind it? But whether of intention or of 
incapacity, the latest of his novels is a plain bid for 
the attention of a public which, whatever the qualities 


of its heart, can make but little claim to intelligence. 
The plot is sufficiently commonplace to avoid all dis- 
quieting surprises, and offers the easiest of guessing 
to the most indolent aptitude. It is really almost an 
heroic surrender on a writer’s part to determine to be 
so trite. The weaker vessel is the hero, a dramatic 
genius whose first play takes a famous actor and the 
town by storm, and enables him at once to rise from 
a humble tutorship to Mount Street, motors and matri- 
mony. The heroine is a governess, also a dramatic 
genius, whose first piece of acting—she has never been 
on the boards before—rouses London to enthusiasm, 
and at once wins for her the part of leading lady in the 
famous actor’s next production, and the absolute devo- 
tion of his apparently harmless heart. That may 
sound somewhat crude and Family Heraldish, but the 
crudity is Mr. Benson’s. The heaven-sent dramatist 
can unfortunately produce his dramas only under the 
influence of drink, and the weakness of his vessel is 
illustrated by his recurrent calls on its assistance, de- 
spite the prayers of his wife, who is, of course, the 
heaven-made actress. As an incidental aid to his 
damnation another actress is provided, who appears to 
be deficient in rudimentary morals, and becomes his 
mistress for no reason that one can discover except it 
be to improve the play which he is writing for her. 

Of course there is plenty of drama in such a scheme, 
even if it has been a trifle worn; but for real drama 
Mr. Benson seems to have no inclination, or perhaps 
he avoids it in the interest of his public. It is true 
we have an unexpected return one evening of the wife 
to find the guilty parties holding hands upon a sofa, 
but the incident is so carefully handled that any thrill 
or sting which it might contain is removed. 

One can discern three methods in the romantic pre- 
sentation of drama, which give in order an illusion of 
reality, an illusion of the theatrical imitation of reality, 
and an illusion of photographed theatricality, or the 
kinema version of an imitation of life, by which nothing 
more serious than our interest in a moving picture is 
involved. 

‘The Weaker Vessel’’ is almost entirely a kinema 
version ; it makes nocall upon the mind and no demand 
on the emotions, but just pleasantly whiles away the 
time in a rather stuffy atmosphere. There is a good 
deal of too cheap humour, of which the hoary jests 
over the construction of an anthem in the first chapter 
may be taken as a pattern; humour which is for the 
most part attached to the rector’s wife, who is well up 
to an ancient stage sample of comic womanhood. It 
is curious how, with so great a liking for trivialities, 
the author contrives to make the trivial so supremely 
boring; he turns on it such a dull and such an 
enamoured eye, and yet the very thing which in 
his hands produces torpor another will turn to 
the most delightful purposes of entertainment. There 
is, however, one page of the book which seems 
to belong to something much better than the 
rest of it, fresh, vivid, true, and full of character, 
on which the heroine rates her erring husband 
for continuing to correspond with his temporarily 
abandoned mistress. That raises one’s hopes of 
an interesting solution, but a motor "bus is the best 
Mr. Benson has to offer. With that he runs over the 
hero, and thereafter, paralysed below the waist, he is 
unable to indulge any of his detrimental proclivities. 
That might seem but a melancholy ending, but Mr. 
Benson is an optimist. Everyone is quite heroically 
happy, including the hero. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


“The Evolution of Animal Intelligence.” By S. J. 
Holmes. New York: Holt. 

THs book has been long in reaching us, but it 
deserves a welcome, however belated. Until 

recently those who have dealt with the mental faculties of 

animals have relied chiefly on the anecdotes related 

by enthusiasts. If the sequence of events be such that 
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it would have implied intelligent reasoning in a human 
being, the implication is usually transferred to the 
animal, and the narrative unconsciously coloured by 
the interpretation. A dung-beetle was observed trying 
to roll a pellet that proved beyond its strength; 
presently it went off to the manure-heap and returned 
with three other beetles whose joint efforts were suc- 
cessful, after which the assistants took their departure. 
The interpretation put on such an observation was 
that the beetle in a difficulty sought out friends, com- 
municated his trouble to them, secured their assistance, 
which they duly rendered, and took their departure. 
As Professor Holmes points out, this pretty story 
cannot be accepted as evidence. Observations of the 
habits of similar beetles show that frequently two or 
three beetles may be observed rolling the same ball, 
and such associations may be dependent on very 
different motives from the altruistic desire of giving 
assistance. The helpful comrades may be bent on 
getting the ball for themselves. The original beetle 
may have given up the job, returned in search of fresh 
material, and in a purely aimless way have found the 
eriginal ball with other beetles. In the particular case 
of insects, the exact evidence is all against the existence 
of a power of conveying definite intelligence, and more 
careful analysis and observation resolve anthropomor- 
phic anecdotes partly into mistaken observations and 
partly into mistaken interpretations of common habits. 

Professor Holmes does not discard the possibility 
of the exhibition of intelligence by animals, but he 
insists on the need of carefully devised experiments 
and he requires that these should be interpreted by 
full knowledge of the habits of the animals concerned. 
Protozoa, for instance, have been observed to move 
away from deleterious chemicals, and such reactions 
have been described as purposive. We remember an 
investigator, not however cited by Professor Holmes, 
who attributed the fear of death, or at least of a dead 
body, to such minute creatures. Having placed a 
number of living parameecia in a drop of water under 
a cover-glass, he applied a red-hot needle to the surface 
of the glass and succeeded in killing one or two of the 
animalcule. In a short time he observed that the 
living parameecia had moved away from the corpses 
of their companions, leaving a clear ring. But living 
protozoa have delicate reactions to chemical substances, 
some moving towards, others moving away from, 
weak acids, alkalis, and so forth, and the plain ex- 
planation of the alleged ‘‘ nekrophobia ’’ was a negative 
chemotaxis. Sometimes such a reaction brings about 
the removal of mobile organisms from a source of 
danger, but other organisms may move towards it, and 
their constitution may lead them straight to destruction. 
The apparent purpose is accidental rather than inherent, 
and there is no ground for assigning any glimmer of 
conscious or intelligent response. 

Professor Holmes traces the various chemical and 
physical responses of organisms to changing environ- 
ment, and the modifications to which they may be 
subjected, until he comes to the dawning of intelligence 
which he finds when there is an apparent power of 
forming some kind of association. He quotes some 
experiments made upon crayfish. These creatures have 
the instinct of fleeing from a large moving object. 
The experimenter accustomed them very slowly to 
take scraps of meat from the points of a pair of 
forceps, then to struggle with the forceps until the 
morsel had been secured, and finally to do this even 
if the experimenter’s hand was moving freely over 
them. The crayfish finally came to associate the 
approach of the hand with being fed, and one individual 
is stated to have greeted the observer when he came 
into the room in the morning by raising up its claws 
and moving towards him. 

From such phenomena to what we call intelligence 
in the higher animals the step seems a question of 
degree rather than of kind, and the Professor traces the 
stages with critical acuteness. He makes improbable, 
without being able to refute, criticism such as that 
of Father Wasmann, who insists that there is a differ- 
ence in kind between the mental processes of human 


a 


beings and of animals, inasmuch as there is no 
evidence of the formation of abstract ideas by 
animals. Animals learn by the method of trial 
and error. Placed in a labyrinth or puzzle-box, 
they gradually eliminate the difficulties and shorter 
the time they take to get out. There is no sudden 
jump in the process, as we should expect to find if 
the animal framed an idea as to how to escape and 
put it in practice. Nor do animals in these experi- 
ments appear to learn by imitation. An intelligent 
dog watching its comrade trying to escape seems to 
have learnt nothing when its own turn comes. Pro- 
fessor Holmes in fact, like a few other modern authors, 
is disposed to be sceptical about the existence of 
a power of imitation in animals, a doubt that seems 
in conflict with universal experience. The difficulty 
in this case is more of interpretation than of observa- 
tion. When we are speaking of human beings, we 
suppose that in the mind of the imitator there is some 
idea of the action performed by the imitated person. 
The young of the higher apes certainly, and the young 
of many other mammals probably can be induced to 
take food, even if they are reluctant, by their human 
guardian himself making the movements and the 
sounds of eating and drinking. The easiest inter- 
pretation is that the animal forms the idea: ‘‘ Here 
is something good to eat or to drink because the being 
in whom I have confidence is enjoying it; I had better 
try it myself’’. But before we can accept such 
a statement of the case, all sorts of factors have to 
be excluded. It is the natural instinct of many animals 
to take food from their mothers; the handling, chewing 
or stirring up of the food in the process of suggestion 
may excite the taste or smell reflexes; the mere dis- 
traction of the little animal’s attention by the move- 
ments and sounds made by his guardian may release 
the factors causing inhibition before. We can come 
to no satisfactory conclusion except by the very careful 
study of the results of well-devised experiments. The 
reviewer once thought that he had hit on a mode of 
getting a little animal to drink milk that it had 
refused. The saucer was placed on the floor, and when 
the animal had refused it, a rather greedy cat was 
allowed to come to it and to begin to drink. The 
intruder was at once driven away from the saucer, 
the animal itself reinvestigated the milk and began 
to sip. Apparently a clear case of jealousy or of 
imitation. But the method was just as often successful 
without the cat. The saucer was placed in a new 
position, moved from a table to the floor or from 
the floor to a table; the attention of the animal was 
distracted for a few minutes by a ball, or the leaves 
of a book, or some unexpected sound, after which 
it forgot its previous refusal. We commend Professor 
Holmes’ book to all those who desire to analyse the 
conduct of animals and to reflect upon it rather than 
to read into it familiar human motives. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CATHOLIC 


EMANCIPATION. 
“The Eve of Catholic Emancipation.” By Bernard 
Ward. Vol. III. London: Longmans. 1912+ 
12s. 6d. net. 


ts is the most interesting volume of Monsignor 

Ward’s history of the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land between 1781 and 1830; for the history with which 
the others dealt is a tangle of domestic quarrels and 
personal intrigues. Not that the Roman Catholics 
themselves can be blamed for turning petty squabbles 
into portentous controversies. The relics and memo- 
ries of the penal laws were still hanging round their 
necks; the main currents of national life were for- 
bidden them; in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen 
they were still a peculiar people, living apart, marrying 
amongst themselves, excluded from politics, exclu- 
sive of outside influences. It is this kind of society 
that, by turning its members upon themselves, makes 
mountains of small atoms. 

But by 1820 their horizon is beginning to expand ; by 
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1830 it fills most of the view. Catholic emancipation 
suddenly and unexpectedly elbows out every other poli- 
tical question, and blows parties and their policies to 
the winds. Pitt no doubt realised what was coming 
when he resigned in 1801. No one else foresaw the 
future, not even Canning, for Canning, after coquetting 
with the movement as long as it was academic, seemed 
inclined to drop it as soon as it became a formidable 
agitation. To these last years of the twenties his- 
torians have never done full justice; they seem 
obsessed by the scandals of George’s Court and the 
virtues of Whig reformers. In point of fact it is 
Catholic emancipation that matters, and little else. 
Monsignor Ward, seeing this, has made his fifth 
volume a record not of the obscure quarrellings of the 
Vicars Apostolic, but the history of a great move- 
ment in British constitutional history. Having 
a pleasant style and much cosmopolitan informa- 
tion, he has written a book both good to read 
and useful to study. Nor by any means is it all history 
in the grand style. For he has found opportunity to 
describe typical scenes in the picturesque Rome of the 
*twenties—how Wiseman, the young student, dis- 
puted with the most learned Roman doctors, how 
Pius VII. was buried in state, how Leo XII. sent 
a calf done up with silk and paper flowers for a feast 
at the English College. Then there is an account of the 
first scheme of reunion, drawn up—most surprisingly— 
by an Irish bishop, Doyle of Kildare; and the story 
of the unfrocked monk, Father Flynn, who roamed the 
tropics and speculated in coffee. 

The fourth volume left the English Roman Catholics 
disunited and disappointed. The feud between the 
Ultramontanes and the Cisalpines had ruined their 
chances in Parliament. Milner, with the  per- 
sistency of a minute gun, was still firing protests 
and pamphlets at his brother bishops. The Irish 
Episcopate was suspicious of the English, and 
Rome suspicious of both. The interminable con- 
troversy over a Government veto on Roman appoint- 
ments was rankling in everybody’s mind. In 1820 
it looked as if the vicious circle were again be- 
ginning to revolve. The breach in the English 
Vicariate showed itself in the question of the restora- 
tion of the Jesuit Order in the United Kingdom, and 
in such smaller disputes as the government of the 
English College in Rome; whilst, to give more fuel to 
Milner’s fire there was Bishop Poynter’s protracted and 
unsuccessful negotiation for the restitution of the Eng- 
lish communities’ property in France. When, then, 
Plunket’s Relief. Bill was defeated in the House of 
Lords, and, as fhe wits said, ‘‘ thirty-nine peers saved 
the Thirty-nine Articles’’, Catholic emancipation 
seemed adjourned sine die. Parliament would not 
emancipate the Roman Catholics, and they could not 
emancipate themselves. 

It was at this crisis that O’Connell came upon the 
scene. With the eye of the born agitator he realised 
at once the two cardinal facts of the situation. If the 
movement was to succeed it must have the big bat- 
talions of Ireland behind it; if it was to break down 
parliamentary opposition, it must spring not from a 
few liberal-minded politicians but from a great popular 
agitation. He therefore founded the first really 
successful organisation built on a democratic basis, the 
Catholic Association. The peculiarity of the new body 
lay in the fact that it was financed not by a few big 
subscriptions from the old families, but from what he 
curiously called the Catholic Rent, a penny weekly sub- 
scription from rich and poor alike. Though the bulk 
of the support came from Ireland, a kindred associa- 
tion was created for England. With great tact 
O’Connell conciliated the hierarchy ; so successfully in 
fact that the old bitterness over the Protestation and 
the Veto was completely laid to rest. For the first 
time for fifty years English and Irish Romanism, 
Priesthood and laity, were united. The English move- 
ment ceased to be an academic question discussed in 
clubs and debated once a year on a private member’s 
resolution ; the Irish agitation ceased to be inarticulate. 


In O’Connell they had found a leader capable of unit- 
ing their forces and of giving them both a definite pro- 
gramme and a practical organisation. The success 
was so immediate as to stagger Lord Liverpool and his 
Ministers. The obvious instruments of repression broke 
in their hands. The Association, declared illegal in one 
form, continued to prosper in another. Inch by 
inch the opposition went down. First there was the 
Waterford election, when the Beresford candidate was 
defeated. The result was the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Half-measures failed. If Water- 
ford had been a defeat, Clare was a_ disaster. 
O’Connell, a Roman Catholic, disqualified to take his 
seat, was actually returned by a thousand over one of 
Wellington’s Ministers. The Clare election is prob- 
ably the most important bye-election ever fought in 
our political history. 

Wellington and Peel saw that it was now a choice 
between civil war and civil enfranchisement. They 
chose civil enfranchisement; and as they were strong 
men, and George IV. was not as George III., and there 
was no Lord George Gordon, they carried it in three 
weeks and by three-figure majorities at the expense of 
Peel’s University seat and some of his parliamentary 
reputation. ‘* Good—very good—frank, direct, com- 
plete ’’, was O’Connell’s verdict on the Act. Though 
somewhat over-enthusiastic—certain clauses were to 
give Lord John Russell a no-Popery cry in the ’fifties 
and to stop a procession in Westminster in 1908— 
he was justified in his shout of triumph, for Peel had 
convinced Wellington that half-way measures were 
worse than useless. 

Within a year the Duke of Norfolk had taken his 

seat in the Lords, and his eldest son in the Commons. 
But as the Act was not retrospective, O’Connell was 
compelled to wait until he had resigned and been re- 
elected for Clare. So ended one of the great political 
controversies of English history. 
. The immediate result of O’Connell’s victory was to 
restore the Roman Catholics to their proper place in 
the country. No one will deny the gain to the 
national life. They have formed so valuable an element 
dn our politics that the only wonder is that there are 
not more of them from England in the House of 
Commons. But it.is no disrespect either to them or 
Monsignor Ward to say that the importance of Catholic 
emancipation does not entirely consist in the entry of 
several thousands of worthy citizens into public life. 
The agitation that brought them back is a land- 
mark in our political history for other reasons. 
It is the first successful democratic movement in 
the United Kingdom. Wilkes and Lord George 
Gordon had stirred the dregs of London, Tom 
Paine and the academic republicans had formed clubs 
in the principal towns, Cobbett was already riding from 
village to village, and the rumblings of the Reform Bill 
riots could almost be heard. But it was O’Connell, 
the Liberator, who was the first successful agitator. It 
is he who is the ancestor of a long line that grows in 
numbers and influence every year. O’Connell invented 
what we understand by popular agitation. Secondly, 
Catholic emancipation threw Ireland into the scales of 
English party politics. It was the Waterford and 
Clare bye-elections, with the knowledge that there were 
five million Irish Catholics behind them, that compelled 
Wellington and Peel to drop the Tory programme of 
resistance. For the first time in our political history 
the Irish question broke up English party politics. 
How far did Wellington and Peel grasp the significance 
of this new fact? If O’Connell is the lineal ancestor 
of modern demagogues, Parnell and Mr. Redmond are 
his collaterals. 

Thirdly, another new force appeared in the Clare and 
Waterford elections. For the first time the priests 
involved themselves in party politics, with hesitation 
and apology indeed, but with immediate effect. 
Hitherto they had lived apart ; their education had been 
in France and Spain; the fears of the peral days still 
hovered about them. But O’Connell and his move- 
ment pushed them, willing or unwilling, into the arena. 
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During the Clare election every street-corner rang with 
their preaching. Not a chapel but was turned into a 
meeting-house for the Liberator and his followers. 
For the first time the Irish priesthood realised their 
political power. They have not forgotten it. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* Mozart Operas: a Critical Study.”” By Edward J. Bent. London: 
Chatto aud Windus. 1913. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is thorough rather than brilliant, but it 
possesses the redeeming merit of sympathy. Two only of 
Mozart’s operas can be said to be known in this country, 
Giovanni’ and ‘‘Figaro”. ‘‘The Zauberflote’’, 
which holds his finest genuine operatic music, or at least 
remains on the highest level from beginning to end, is never 
played ; it was Weber’s perfect ideal of an opera, and is cer- 
tainly the musician’s ideal-—only, the story is so absurd as 
to be absolutely unintelligible. Mr. Bent traces the growth 
of Mozart’s genius, his strength, and his mastery of technique 
from his first endeavours to the fruit of his maturity. The 
most valuable study in the book is that of ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’, 
where he shows how the unevenness of the style must be 
attributed to the defects in Da Ponte’s libretto. Da Ponte 
was one of the libretto-mongers of his day—much the same 
type of man as the writers of the words for music-hall songs 
of this day; he eked out a precarious livelihood, being in all 
certainty badly enough paid, emigrated to New York (of all 
places!), eventually died there in miserable circumstances, 
and is now remembered solely as Mozart’s librettist. Men 
of his stamp did not, and do not, turn out genuinely artistic 
work, nor help those with whom they are associated to do 
so. The book of ‘‘Don Giovanni’’ was furbished up from 
the book of some predecessor; and though it contains 
dramatic situations of which Mozart took full advantage, 
there is much in it which, if any appearance of continuity 
was to be got, demanded musical treatment in the manner 
of an earlier generation. Hence the disparity of styles 
which undoubtedly mars to some extent a very great opera. 
In his treatment of ‘‘ Figaro’’ Mr. Bent is not less acute 
and just in his criticism ; and we unhesitatingly recommend 
his book as the best ever written on the subject. 


“Clara Schumann.” By Berthold Litzmann. Translated by 
Grace Hadow. London: Macmillan. 1913. 24s. net. 

The lives of musical executants are not as a rule stimulat- 
ing. A record of triumphs and failures, of jealousies and 
intrigues—that is all we get. Even such a rare personality 
as Liszt has so far inspired nothing better than such very 
dry rubbish, nor is his concert career likely to do so; only 
after his retirement to Weimar to teach, compose, and fight 
the Wagnerian battle does he become interesting. Madame 
Schumann was one of those lucky persons whose names will 
live because of their association with much greater artists. 
It is curious that as much has been written about her as 
about her mighty husband, the explanation being her 
connexion with him and her life-long friendship with such 
musicians as Brahms and Joachim. This book is far too long, 
though Miss (or Mrs.) Hadow has used her knife freely in 
cutting it down. But it is a mine of information, and will 
be used by biographers not of Madame Schumann alone, but 
of many others whose names recur, and Mr. W. H. Hadow’s 
introduction is solid and useful. Many will remember 
Madame Schumann’s piano-playing in the days of the 
glories of the ‘‘Pops’’. It was restrained, in fact 
classical, in spirit, but warmed by a romantic imagination. 
Few of her pupils have made a name for themselves; but 
she raised the general standard of playing by her teaching. 
We now know enough about her, and it is time someone 
attempted a worthy life of the greater Schumann. 


(Continued on page 402.) 
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“George Gissing: a Critical Study.” By Frank Swinnerton. 
London: Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 


While contemporaries of Gissing live there will be readers 
of anything about himself or his books. They remember 
when they thought he was, or was about to be, a great 
writer; and he was that picturesque figure, genius at war 
with the world and embodying the discontent of its finer 
minds. Those to whom this applies had outlined the 
illusion before Mr. Swinnerton published his criticism, 
which practically comes to this: that Gissing never touched 
greatness in any of his books. We do not understand, 
indeed, why Mr, Swinnerton should have laboured to go 
in critical detail through all Gissing’s books and characters. 
As to the personality of Gissing, that is another matter ; 
and all may read ‘‘The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft’’ with as much interest as if Gissing had been a 
Balzac or Dickens, as he once thought he might be, making 
a deplorable over-estimate of himself. Mr. Swinnerton 
believes that those who read Gissing now are the semi- 
educated lower middle classes. If so, we may hope his 
criticism will be also popular amongst them and be a 
warning against estimating their abilities by their dis- 
content, which is so easily mistaken for power. Gissing 
is not over-estimated elsewhere, and- Mr. Swinnerton cer- 
tainly does nothing to rehabilitate him. One would not 
be eager to read him after Mr. Swinnerton’s treatment. It 
would be different if one at any time knew ‘‘ Henry Rye- 
croft’’, but the biographical element is comparatively small 
in this book. 


“Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker.” Selected 
and arranged by Wilfrid M. Short. London: Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 


We cannot say that we are sympathetic with Mr. Short’s 
method of making a Balfour book by cutting up Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief’? and ‘‘A Defence of 
Philosophie Doubt’’, and distributing them in disjecta 
membra with ‘‘a collection of the more important and 
interesting passages in his non-political speeches and 
. In his introduction to the 1901 edition of 
‘*The Fotndations of Belief’? Mr. Balfour referred to the 
critic who said that the book was redeemed by its digres- 
sions. Though Mr. Balfour could not accept this ‘‘ dubious 
compliment’’, his opinion of the digressions was that 
without them his book would ‘‘ have lost whatever freshness 
and spontaneity it may ever have possessed’’. It is these 
digressions which his plan of book-making has led Mr. 
Short to leave out. Mr. Balfour’s philosophical writing 
has been intended for an educated, but not a technical, 
class of readers, and entting out the digressions adds very 
considerably to the difficulties of the philosophical argu- 
ment. Such readers are tided over these difficulties by 
apt comment and illustration of a familiar kind. Mr. 
Short has been betrayed into conveying a wrong impression 
to those who do not know Mr. Balfour’s writings as they 
stand in his books. Mr. Balfour, it seems, has not been 
concerned in the compilation, and only gave his permission 
on the understanding that he should neither be responsible 
for any of the selections nor see them before publication. 
As to the selections from the speeches from 1879 to 1912, 
the same objections do not apply. One can read with 
pleasure the many wise and beautifully expressed things 
to be found in Mr. Balfour’s non-political speeches, though 
we may not get the complete speeches, but only selected 
passages. Mr. Short, who has been Mr. Balfour’s private 
secretary for many years, would have been better advised 
if he had given us a complete edition of Mr. Balfour's 
speeches instead of compiling this book. 


addresses ’’ 


Lord Willoughby de Broke writes the introduction for 
‘* National Revival: a Restatement of Tory Principles” (Jenkins, 
2s. 6d. net). He declares that ‘‘ National Toryism aims at 
the establishment of an aristocracy, not of birth, or of brains, 
but of instinct and of character’’. We find a good deal of 
the body of the book somewhat vague. Moreover, the words 
and phrases swell over-much. Like the Duke of Wellington 
when asked to join the Holy Alliance, one would prefer 
something more precise. But Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
gentribution has stimulus and boldness. There is this real 
merit about the book as a whole—it sets one on thinking. 
That is not the usual thing in party politics. Party politics 
set people on repeating, set them on shouting, set them on 
cursing—set them on doing anything in the world but think- 
ing. ‘‘ National Revival’’ is not a book for the machinists, 
Tadpoles, and Tapers and caucus-mongers of politics. There 
is nothing tricky about it. 


For this Week’s Books see page 404. 
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in the Afternoon, April 8th to May 27th Admission free witnout ticket. 
a moe will be sent on receipt of post card addressed to the Secretary, at 

niversity Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


FRANCIS H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Trustees. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 3rd, 4th, and sth. At least Nine Entranee Scholarships, 
value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with preference 
for boys born, educated. or residing in Herefordshire. Also open to all, Three 
Army Scholarships, Two O:d Cheltonian Scholarships. 


Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


FIRE RISK.—TuHE PrRINcIPAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 
ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 
INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 
OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 
PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD:E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE, 
BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES:Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO®¢ Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 


the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. 
TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 
GERMANY, 


BERLIN : Georg Stilke,72& 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse) FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG : F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centralee NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


CHRISTIANIA : 


Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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FLOWER x KIT CHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


‘Three Gold Medals awarded by National Vegetable Society, 1910, 1911 & 1812. 25 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) ccntains a a Select List of the best Vegetables and and A CAR 
the most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is h.p. 
Hints, valuable alike to Gardeners, one urs and Exhibitors. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS contain 
selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year’s Supply. ie 7/6, wae. 


2Y-, 42/-, 63/-, 105 -. “The connection between a racing car 
onan COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, the most and touring car may not at first sight be 
and decorative Annuals, Perennials, &c. 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, "es apparent ; the most enthusiastic motorist 


cannot believe that the two types are 

Full Particulars on application. analagous. A successful racing car, how- 
that it shows that those who constructed 
it have a profound knowledge of the 
elements with which they are dealing, 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, The Car Iilustrated. 
and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by Seuvenic Album of views illestrati 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s the Hour Record run’ sent on request 


Always ask for sod | The Reliable Family Medicine. 


| | || CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED, 


ked in NEURALGI “COUT, 
Collis Browne’s | ¥567qvcnE, RHEUM ATISM, ~, Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 


Of all Chemists, tually cuts short acks ? PALPITATION, 
a a oe SPASMS. and HYSTERIA. BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


N epitome of all the principal 
happenings in Parliament is 
given in 


PUNCH 


The entertaining style 
in which it is written im- 
parts interest & bright- ; 
ness to the dullest debate. i 


@ Keep yourself well-informed by ordering 
“PUNCH” from your Newsagent to-day. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 31, and two following days, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Library of the late Sir J. 
HITTAKER ELLIS, Bart. (deceased), late of Wormley Bury, Herts, (sold by 
order of the Executors), including valuable Historical and Topographical Works, 
Books relating to Ireland, London Topography, Works of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Cruikshank, &c. ; the Library of Sir HORATIO D. DAVIES, K.C.M.G. Gasvanat . 
late of Watcomb Hall, Torquay (sold by order of the Executors); and other 
Properties, including Extra-illustrated Books, Books on Natural History, 
Drawings in Water-colours by ‘‘ Kyd,” Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE FIRST PORTION OF A BOOK LOVER'S LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 3, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
RARE, VALUABLE, and INTERESTING BOOKS, being the FIRST 
PORTION of a BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY (sold in consequence of declining 
years) comprising First Editions of the Writings of Addison. Bacon, Bunyan, 
yron, Defoe, Dickens, Fielding, Knox, Milton, Pope, Spenser, &c.—choice Works 
illustrated by Bewick, W. Blake, Cruikshank, Rowiandson, &c.—a Collection of 
rare Books on America, Witchcraft, Apparitions, &c.; also Early Woodcuts, 
English Black-Letter Books, Early Printed Books, Engraved Song Books with 
Pictorial Head Pieces—a few specimens of beautiful old Bindings, &c., the whole in 
fine condition, and a large portion bound by F. Bedford. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ExecuTors, TRUSTEES, SoLICcITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, O_p Lace, Furs, Musica INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
emises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
ior Estate and "ea Duties. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maytair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen Londos. 


BOOKS. 
Catalogue of 2,500 items, free. R. ATKINSON, 97 SUNDERLAND 
RoAD, Forest HILL, S.E. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. ATREY. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


This Week's Issue contains: 


SPECIAL 1914 EXHIBITION NUMBER. 

EXHIBITIONS AND THEIR VALUE. 

INTERVALS IN RUBBER TAPPING. By R. H. 
LOCK, 8.D. 

DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF KOTA TINGGI. 

RECLAIMED RUBBER AND CONSUMPTION. 

COCONUTS AS AN INVESTMENT. 

KIJULU AND KURAU MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


The ‘* Financier Rubber Share Handbook” (new edition revised 
to date just out), 2s, 10d, post free from the Rudder World. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


B1oGRAPHY. 

Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, Statesman and Mystic, 
1613-1662 (John Willcock). S. Catherine Press. 10s, net. 
L’Abbé Gustave Morel (J. Calvet). Allen. 5s. net. 


FICTION. 


New York: McBride. $1.25 net. 
Ham-Smith. 6s. 


Stanley Paul. 6s. 


Thorney (Alexander Black). 
Sunset (Mrs. Donald Shaw). 
Life’s Last Gift (Louis De Robert). 


Law. 
The Student’s Legal History (R. Storry Deans). 


7s. 


Stevens. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Le Mouron Rouge (Baronne Orczy); Le Pape, La Pitié Supréme, 

Religions et Religion, L’Ane (Victor Hugo); Le Guide de 

l’Empereur (René Bazin); Quatre-vingt-Treize (Victor 

Hugo). Nelson. 1s. net each. 

Stories of Red Hanrahan: The Secret Rose: Rosa Alchemica 
(W. B. Yeats). Bullen. 6s. net. 

Bohn’s Popular Library.—Gulliver’s Travels (Jonathan Swift) ; 
The Rise of The Dutch Republic (John Lothrop Motley), 
3 vols.; The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 2 vols. ; 
Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah (Richard F. Burton), 
2 vols.; Essays of Elia and Eliana (Charles Lamb) ; 
Waterloo, The Downfall of the First Napoleon (George 
Hooper) ; Joseph Andrews (Henry Fielding); Don Quixote 
(Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra), 2 vols.; The Idylls of 
Theocritus and Virgil’s Eclogues (translated by C. S. 
Calverley); Evelina (Fanny Burney); Aids to Reflection 
(S. T. Coleridge); Poetry and Truth from My Own Life 
(J. W. Von Goethe), 2 vols.; An Egyptian Princess (George 
Ebers); Travels in France during 1787, 1788, 1 
(Arthur Young); Bell, 1s. net each. 

The Picture of Dorian Grey (Oscar Wilde). Simpkin. 1s, net. 


AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Religion of Science (Oran Catellew). Daniel. 

The Religion of the Open Mind (Adam Gowans Whyte). 
Watts. 2s. 6d. net. 

Laboratory Text-Book of Chemistry (V. Seymour Bryant). 
Part I. Churchill. 4s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The White Man: or the Drama of the Adamites (Cecil Orr). 
Stock. 6s. net. 

The Gospel according to the Jews and Pagans (Samuel E. 
Stokes). Longmans. ls, 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


A British Borderland : Service and Sport in Equatoria (Captain 
H. A. Wilson), 12s. net; India and the Indians (Edward 
F. Elwin), 10s, 6d. net. Murray. 

Dream Cities: Notes of an Autumn Tour in Itaiy and Dal- 
matia (Douglas Goldring), 8s. 6d. net; The Berwick and 
Lothian Coasts (Ian C. Hannah), 6s. net. Fisher Unwin. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 


Poems and Verses by Father and Son (Henry John Bulkeley 
and John Pierson Bulkeley). Routledge. 2s, 6d. net. 

A Boy’s Will (Robert Frost). Nutt. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Great Adventure: A Play of Fancy in Four Acts (Arnold 


Bennett). Methuen. 2s. net. 

Ode of Triumph: November 1912 (W. E. Walkerdine). Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Everyman Encyclopedia, The (Edited by Andrew Boyle). 
Vol. 3. Dent. 1s.: net. 

Gitanjali: Song Offerings (Rabindra Nath Tagore). Macmillan. 
4s, 6d. net. 

Hints for Churchwardens, Sidesmen, and Others (Freak Sher- 
lock). 1s. net. 

How Criminals are Made and Prevented (J. W. Horsley). 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Leasehold Enfranchisement (E. A. Collins). King. 2s. 6d. net. 
Monumental Brasses (Rev. Herbert M. Macklin). Allen. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Nervous Breakdowns and How to Avoid Them (Charles D. 


Musgrave). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 2s. 6d. net. : 
Oliver Goldsmith (Padraic Colum). Herbert and Daniel. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“Queen ’’ Newspaper Book of Travel, The (compiled by 
M. Hornsby). Cox. 2s. 6d, net. 

Sirenica (W. Compton Leith). Lane. 3s. 6d. net 

Social Environment and Moral Progress (Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace). Cassell. 3s. 6d. net. 


Reviews Macazines.—The Journal of Philology, 4s. 6d. ; 
The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The British Review, 1s. 
net; The Hindustan Review, 10 annas; The North American 
Review, 1s. net; The Open Court, 10 cents; The Imprint, 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


2s. 6d.; The Antiquary, 6d 


The Book Without a Name. Chiefly on Naturism, or the 


Imperial Defence and Closer Union (Howard D’Egville). King. 


1s. net; The Moslem World, 1s.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 


ROH 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


APRIL. 


HOW CAN ENGLAND BE PREPARED FOR DEFENCE AGAINST 
ATTACK? 
is Eminence Bourne (Archbishop o7 
pe proMiseD AND. A. ATHERLEY- JONES, 
FRAN D HER’ ALGERIAN PRUBLEM. at PHILIPPE 
THE FUTURE OF AVIATION. y Haroitp F. Wyatt. 
ARLTIC EXPLOKATION IN SHAKESPEARE'’S ERY. By Sir Sipnev Leg, 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAW IN NATURE. 
By Sir Suttivan, Bart, 
THE SOCIAL DATA OF RADICALISM . H. Mattock. 
MORE LIGHT ON CROMWELL Ar ‘DROGHEDA? A “REJOINDER 
TO DR. MURRAY. B 3 B. WILLIAMS. 
THE TWO THOMAS CARLYLES. Mrs. ome Hatt. 
RULE AND THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
By The Right Hon. Lorn Cuarnwoop, 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Epwyn Bevan. 
GENERAL WOLFE AND GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY. By WIiLson. 
THE SURPLICE NOT A MASS VESTMENT: TWO REPLIES TO 
DR. WICKHAM LEGG 
G) By The Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Crarke, K.C. 
(2) By WALTER ALISON PHILtips. 
*GITANJAL By Ernest Ruys. 
THE I TERNAL CONDITION OF BRITAIN” ‘TIME OF 
WAR. By Major Stewart L. Murray. 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND HOPES OF THE: ‘GREEK NATION. 
By Avex. Devine. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-sTREET SQUARE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. APRIL, 1913. 


IS OUR CIVILISATION DYING? By Sipney Low. 

THE MILITARY CONSPIRACY. By IsLtanpeEr. 

THE ARMAMENT RACE AND ITS LATEST DEVELOPMENTS. By 
J. Evuis Barker. 

TURKEY'S ASIATIC PROBLEM. By Hersert Vivian. 

GEORGE BORROW IN SCOTLAND. By CLementT SuHorter. 

ALFRED DE VIGNY (AND SOME ENGLISH POETS) ON NATURE. 
By Proressor Maurice A. GEROTHWOHL. 

ISABELLA II’s FIRST REVOLUTION. By Francis Grissie. 

RICHARD STRAUSS AND AN OPERATIC PROBLEM. By E. A. 
BauGHAN. 

THE FUTURE OF FUTURISM. By Horace B. Samvet. 

THE PRESS IN WAR TIME. By A JourNna.ist. 

THE ELIZABETHAN SPIRIT. By G. H. Powe tt. 

OXFORD AND THE WORKING MAN. By F. C. S. Scurtter. 

GLIMPSES OF THE MOON. By E. V. Hewarp. 

AT THE FAIR. By RasinpranatH Tacors. 

THE SOUL OF A SUFFRAGETTE. By Watter Lennarp. 

THE JOY OF YOUTH. Chapters XIII—XVII. By Epen Puitipotrs. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


THE NEW WITNESS 


Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


MINISTERS AND THE MARCONI CAMBLE. 


SONNET UPON GOD THE WINE.GIVER. By Hivarre Bettoc. 
THE SONG OF COSMOPOLITAN COURAGE. ByG. K. Cuesterton. 
COUNTERS FOR COIN. By Cecit CuesterTon, 

OUR LADY'S DAY POEM. By Frances CHESTERTON, 

MARK RUTHERFORD. By Tuomas Seccomse. 

ABSTRACT AND ELEMENTARY. By Desmonpo MacCartuy. 
PAVEMENT REFLECTIONS. By G. S. Srreer. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER. VIII. By F. Hucu O’Donnett. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices : 20-21 Essex Street, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


Are we drifting 
aeod In our Foreign Policy? 


EUROPE 


AND THE 


NEW SEA LAW. 


A Manual of International Politics and Maritime Law. 
By V. DEMBSKI. net. 


“The of the book by our count is bound to 
do good ase cohen wo out of of of domestic 
politics.”"—Saturday Review. 


Should be studied and discussed by 
ublisher® ‘ivcular. 
“A fluent and picturesque writer who discourses with the 


utmost ease and confidence with eae to world-wide policy.” 
Nottingham Guardian. 


Lonpon: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd, 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
With an Introductory Memoir by HERBERT PAUL. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. With Additional Letters, 
8vo. 10s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘*. . . not only are the pages 
of this book fascinating in themselves, but, of more importance, 
they are thought-compelling. There is borne in upon us a 
sense of the distribution of energy in all directions from a 
mighty power-house of knowledge, and every page bears the 
stamp of the master-mind.” 


DR. FRAZER’S NEW BOOK. 


The Belief in Immortality and the 
Worship of the Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. I. The Bel'ef among the Aborigines 
of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea, and 
Melanesia. The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-1912. 
Sve. 10s, net. 


MA URICE HEWLE Irs NE Ww BOOK. 


Helen Redeemed, and other Poems. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—-*Tn all poetry some definite philosophy of 
life is inherent. In Mr. Hewlett’s it is clearly expressed. And 
in none of his books is the revelation more lucid than in 
Helen Redeemed.” 


The Odd Farmhouse. 


FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph.— It is a book tempting the re- 
viewer to make many extracts, for only thus can its freshness, 
vivacity, and delightful individuality be properly indicated.” 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of 
Prose Translations made by the Author from the original 
Bengali. Withan Introduction by W. B. YEATS, and a 
Portrait by W. Rothenstein. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


An Adventure. 4 New Edition, with Appendix 
and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* The new edition contains an appendix giving further 
historical information, and also reprints of the independent 
accounts of their experiences which were written by both authors 
soon after their visit to the Petit Trianon. 


By the ODD 


Wayfaring in France from 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay. By E. 
HARRISON BARKER. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. | Tuesday. 

*,* Mr. Barker’s book is the work of a writer who loves 
the country he describes so well, and his volume forms an 
excellent companion for the tourist. 


H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 
Marriage. 


TH/RD EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The Passing of War: a Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon 
W. L. GRANE, Author of ‘ Hard Sayings of Jesus 
Christ,” &c. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator.—‘*Canon Grane’s most interesting book 
. + « deserves to be widely and attentively read. In the main, 
we admit the full force of his contentions, and we agree with 
him in essentials . . . Between them, Canon Grane and Mr. 
Angell complete the investment of the militarist position, and 
leave almost no loophole of escape from the close circle of 
their arguments." 


24th Thousand. 6s. 


Development and Purpose. An Essay 
towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. HOB- 
HOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 

The Glasgow Herald.—* This brilliant and deeply sugges- 
tive book is a work which marks a distinct epoch in the history 
of mental evolution, and one with which future explorers i in the 
realm of psychology will be compelled to reckon.’ 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. 
By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute. 
Authorised Translation by T. E. Hume. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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NEW UNIFIED MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPAKY, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, to be submitted to Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting called for the 28th day of May, 1913, 
at 12.30 p.m., in the Board Room, Consolidated Building, corner of Fox and Harrison Streets, Johannesburg. 


‘To the Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report for the twelve months ended December 
Zl, 1912, together with the Audited Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue A*count and Appropriation Account, as well as the Reports of your 
Gonsulting Engineer and Mine Manager for the same period. 

CAPITAL.—The Capital of your Company remains the same as at December 3lst’ 
1911, namely, 270,009 Shares of £1 each, of which 20,000 are in reserve. 

PROPERTY.—Your Property remains as before, and consists of :— 

(a) 95 Claims held under 103 Claim Licences. 

(b) 123912 Claims held under 14 Claim Licences. 

(c) 25 Bewaarplaatsen. 

(d) 10 Machine Stands. 

(e) 2 Water-rights Nos. 211 and 567. 

All on the Farm Paardekraal, No. 42 in the Mining District of Johannesburg. 

(f) The treehold of a portion of the Farm Vierfontein, No. 15, known as Eagle 

Farm, in extent 205 morgen, 387 square roods. 
OPERATIONS. 

From the Reports of the Consulting Engineer and Mine Manager the fullest 
information in connection with the operations of your Company for the year 
can be obtained. 

ACCOU NTS.—The Revenue and Expenditure may be summarised as follows :— 

REVENUE : 


From Gold ... £201,614 19 4 
From other sources .., 1,351 19 3 
£202,966 18 7 
Add Balance from last Account .., seat 11575 4 1 
— £214,542 2 8 
EXPENDITURE : 


Working Costs and General Expenses ... £142322 17 3 


Donations... ovo 10 00 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium 55 12 10 
Miners’ Phthisis Board, under Act 1911 70 610 
Miners’ Phthisis Board, under Act 1912 518 010 
Profits Tax ... de 4,165 4 0 
Depreciation as per “Balance Sheet an 208 0 0 
£197,450 1 9 


Balance to Next Account ..,.., £17092 0 11 


DIVIDENDS.—During the year Dividends 8 and 9 of 10 per cent. each, absorb. 
ing £560,090, were declared payable to Shareholders registered on Wth June and 
3let December, 1912, respectively. 

INVESTMENTS AND INTERESTS IN OTHER CONCERNS.—A small 
decrease of £322 14s. Od. is shown under this heading, which arises out of some 
adjustments made in consequence of the absorption of the Barnato Group of Mines 
Native Labour Organisation by the Native Kecruiting Corporation. This latter 
Corporation started active operations on the lst October last, and we bave every 
reason to be satisfied wit the saccess that has attended its working up to date, 

thus justifying the object for which it was ‘ormed. 

DIRECTORS.—You will be asked to point two Directors in the place of 
Messrs. G. Imroth and J. Munro, who retire in terms of the Articles of Association’ 
both are eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. 

AUDITORS.—You will be asked to aproint Auditors in the place of Messrs. J* 
Mackillican and F. W. Bompas, who retire, but are eligible for re-appointment, and 
to fix their remuneration for the past audit. 

MANAGEMENT.—Mr. J. E. Healey resigned his appointment in September 
last, and was succeeded by Mr. E. A. Douglas, who wes transferred from another 
Mine of the Group. 


J. MUNRO, 

J. F. RUTHERFORD. 
G. IMKOTH, 
CHARLES MARX, 
E. DANCKWERTS, 
E. BRAYSHAW, 


Directors, 
Johannesburg, February 21st, 1913. 


BALANCE SHEET at DECEMBER 3ist, 1912. 


Dr. 
Authorised Capital ...  ... £270000 0 @ 


Zo Registered Capital .. £250,000 0 0 

260,000 Ghares of £1 each, fully pei. 

Buudry Shar dolders 911 

For unclaimed fractions of Shares. 

Dividena No. 9 of 10 per cent. payable to 

Shareholders registered at Zl-t December, 

1912 oxo 2,000 0 0 
Unclaimed Dividends 678 18 6 
Sundry Creditors ... 4473 7 1 
Native Wayes :arned but not \et paid 1,633 6 7 


Governm nt of the Union of South Africa— 
Estim ted amount due under Mining 
austen Act for year to December 3ist, 
1912 ove 

Balance— Appropriation Account. 

CONTI\GENT LIABILITIES. 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd@.— 


4165 4 0 
17,42 O11 


8s. per share uncalled on 305 shares ‘ £122 0 @ 
Witwatersrand Co-operative Smelting Works, Ltd. 
12s. pe: share uncalled on 304 shares... 182 8 @ 
Mative Recruiting Oorporation, Ltd.— 
Deposit of 15s, per Native uncalled on com- 
plement of 1,216 Natives 957 8 0 
Gommitments in respect of Machinery and Plant, 
&c., on order ,., 280 0 @ 
1541 8 0 


406 


£51,146 8 


Permanent Works .., aa £31.388 17 1 
Buildin 28954 O11 
Machivery and Plant 73.183 10 10 
Dams and Reservoirs ae 4525 6 3 
Less Depreciation... 
By Live Stock and Vehicles .. £168 0 O 
Less Depreciation... 118 00 
5 00 
Development—Ore Reserves 56,967 1 0 
————-_ 195 068 15 1 
Native Recruiting . 1,344 2 7 
Stores on Hand and in Transit. 2.442 4 1 
Investments and Interests in Other Concerns 3.260 5 0 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in Advance... 91818 2 
Gold in Transit 6691 9 7 
Cush on Deposit and Interest Accrued |.. 33,305 2 2 
Cash at Bankers, London Agents and at Mine 9113 1 g 
£303,290 7 0 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
To THR SHAREHOLDEKS OF THE NEW Reer G.M. Co., 

We report that we bave xamined the above Balance Sheet with th- Books and 
Vouchers of tie Company in Johannesburg for the year ended December 3lst, 1912, 
and bave obtained all che -nfor ation ad explanations we have required as Auditors. 
In our opiniou such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up, so a+ to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company's affairs, aceordins to the best of our 
information an1 the explavations gi en tu us, and as shown by the Books of the 
Company in Johannesburg «nd tue Accounts from Loudon, 

W. BOMPAS, 
Registered Public Accountant, Trausvaal, 
JOHN | 
Incurporated Accountant (England), 
JOHANNESBURG, 
RO, 


February 19th, 1913. 
MOTH. } Directors. 


For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED: in VESTMENT CO., LTD. 
Secretaries. 
FRANK HALL, 


Working Expenditure and Revenue Account for Twelve Months 
ended December 31st, 1912. 


To Miving .. £63900 111 
Development... oe 15.374 8 1 
6,402 9 7 
Tran-port of Ore... = 82117 5 
Ore Sorting and ‘rushing. 475 6 3 
Milling 15.006 13 1 
oy Sand and Slime 11,109 12 
General Expenses at Mine oe te oo 70.8 8 3 

———_——. £129,590 18 7 

General Expenses at Head Office and London 11,153 12 8 


(Including Gold Reali-ation Charges) 

£140.724 11 3 
1608 6 0 
69.282 2 1 

£201,614 19 4 


Treatment of Accumulated Slime ooo one 
Profit for Year (carried down) .., on eos 


Cr. 
By Battery Gold (32.299 061 fine ozs.) £137.201 7 11 
Cyanide Gold (14,139°771 fine ozs.) 60,013 17 10 
— £197,215 5 9 
Gold from Treatment of Accumulated Slime 
(1,035°773 fine ozs.) . 4,399 13 7 
£201,614 19 4 
, 
Dr. 
To Balance carried to Appropriation Account .., £60634 1 4 
£60,634 1 4 
Cr, 
By Prost for Year (brought down)... £59,282 2 1 
Rents and Sundry Revenue... £502 7 
Interest 74 12 9 
Rand Matual Assurance Co., Ltd, 104 0 0 
1,351 19 3 
£60,634 1 4 
‘ 
Dr. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
To Dividend No. 8 of 10 per cent., to Shareholders 
regis'erei at 30th June, 1912 £26,000 0 0 
Dividend No. 9 ot 10 per cen ., ta Sharebolders 
registered at 3lst December, 1912 250080 6 0 
—_———_ £50,000 0 
Donations 100 0 0 
Miners’ Phtbisis Contributions 64 6 
Main'enance of Sanatorium... Ja £5 12 10 
Miners’ Phthisis Board uader Act, 1911 ua 70 610 , 
Miners’ Phthisis Buard under Act, 1912 ,., 6i8 010 
Mining Taxation Act, 1910— 
Estimated amount due in respect of Profits 
fr 1912 ... 4,165 4 0 
Depreciation (as per ‘Balance Sheet) mi 208 0 0 
Balance Unappropriated carried to Balance Shect 17,092 0 lL 


"£1249 5 


Cr. 
By Balance of Account at December 31st, 1911 ... £11,575 4 
Balance of Work ng Expenditure «: d Revenue Accouat — 
For twelve months ended December 3lst, 1912 60,634 1 4 
£72,209 5 


Examined and found correct, 
FP W. BOMPAS, 
Regist: red Public Accountant, Tranzv 
JOHN MACKILLICAN, 
Incor; og d Accountant (England), 
JOHANNESBURG, lebruary 19th, 1913. 
MUNRO, } pyrectors. 


IMROTH, » 
For JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMMNT v0. LTD., 


FRANE HALL. 
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Consolidated Langlaagte Mines, Limited. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


REPORT OF og DIRECTORS, to be submitted to Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting called for the 28th day of May, 1913, 
t 11.20 a.m., in the Board Room, Consolidated Building, corner of Fox and Harrison Streets, Johannesburg. 


To THE SHARBHOLDERs, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report for the twelve months ended 3lst 
December, 1912, together with the Audited Balance Sheet, Working Expensiture 
and Revenue Account, and Appropriation Account for the same period, as well as the 
Reports of your Consulting Eugineer and Mine Mauager, 


CAPITAL. Capital remains unaltered, namely 


Authorised .., ... £950,000 0 0 
Less Shares under option ‘until 6th Nov- 
ember, 1913, not yet created . ww. 204,453 0 0 
£745547 0 0 
Less Shares in Reserve, under ome until 
6th November, 1913 ae 12,868 0 0 
Issued fuly paid £732,679 0 0 
lst Mortgage Debenture Stock . £250,000 0 
Less Spec al redemption, January, “1910 0 0 
» lst Annoalredemptiou, January, 1910 2500 0 0 
+» 2nd Annual reuemptiun, January, 1911 25.00 0 0 
ord Annualredemption,January,1912 25,000 0 0 
£175,000 0 0 
£750.0 0 0 


The fourth Annual Drawing of Debentures was made for redemption ou Jauuary 
lst this year, aud notice has been given in terms of the Debenture Bond tbat the 
outstanding baiauce ot £50,000 will be redeemed on Marcu Jist, 1913. 

PROPERTY.—Theextent of your Property remains unaltered, and is re-described 

as under by your Consultip Engineer :— 

(a) My pacht No, 379, iu exte..t 33 morgen, 183 square roods, equivalent to 47-9592 
Claims. 

(b) Mynpacht No. 330, in extent 66 morgen, 461 square roods, equivalent to 96:15 
Claims, on wiich ordinary Claim licences are payabie. 

(c) 409 7750 Olaims, 

(d) 3 Water-righ's. 

(e) An area equ valent to 30°5 Claims, leased for the purpose of erecting buildings, 
depo-iting sites, &c. 

all on the Farm Langlaagte, No. 13, in the Mining District of Johannesburg. 


OPERATIONS.—the new Reduction Plant was ready to start operations at the 
end of June, but unfortuuately the Victoria Falis,and Transvaal Power Company, 
Limited, which had coniracted to supply us with the requisice electric power vy 
that time was not in a position to do eo until the end of September. Serius loss 
Was sustained in consequence of this default, and a claim is beimg made on the 
Power Company for damages 1» consequence of the non-fulfilment of their Covtract. 
Crushing with the new Mi 1 commenced on the lst October, and the results show 
month by mouth improved profi s siuce the new plant was put in commission, 
The payable Ure Rese:vs at tue end of the year amounted to 2 069.630 tons of an 
estimated recovery value oi 64 dwte., being an increase of 847,000 tous on the Ore 
Reserves at the end ot 1911. Sharehulde:s wul find full details of che year's work in 
the Reports of the Ounsulting Engineer and Mine Manager wuich are attached. 


FINANCE,.—In last year’s Directors’ Report p.rticulars were given of the 
arrangemeut made with the Jobanuesburg VConsoiicated Investment Company, 
Limited, for financing your Company until comple:ion of the new equipment. You 
will notice from the Balance Suect that the amount due to that Company under 
this arrangement, at the end of the Pinancial Year, was £472,217 18s. 04. Your 
Directors hope to be in @ position to make an announcement privr to the Auvnual 
Meeting that this liability, togetuer with the balauce of the existins Debenture 
Issue ulready referred to, bas been satisf.ctorily adjusted. so that the bulk of the 
profits earned will be available for distribution to Sbureholders. 


ACOOUNTS.—The Revenue and Expenditure may be summarised as follows :— 


REVENUE: 
From Gold... £412,481 10 
From other sources .,, 9 


£414,912 0 
Add amount realised on sale of Vie- 
toria Falls & Transvaal Power 
Co.’s Shares in excess of k 
Value 6628 19 5 
Profits appropriated “for Capital “Expen- 


diture at 3./i2/11, now written back 226885 3 1 
Add Balance tro. last Account 84,768 111 
£733,194 410 
BXPENDITURE : 

Working Costs and General Expenses £290,973 1 4 
Premium on :edeemed Debentures 750 0 0 
Debenwure Iniercst 450 00 
Debenture Expenses 302 3 0 
Interest apd Exchange 23,329 4 6 
Donations 0 0 
Contribution Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoriam 14015 5 
Miuers’ Puthisis Board, under Act, 1911... 207 12 8 
Miners’ Phtuisis Board, unver Act, 1912... 1,507 = 1 
Profits lax 0 


71 
_ 319,064 ll 
— £647,813 2n 


Balance to next Account .., on £85.381 111 


INVESTMENTS AND INTERESTS IN OTHER CONOFRNS.—Under this 

+ a decrease of £13,551 13s. 7d. sshown. This is mainly accounted for by the 

tale of your Preference - hares in the Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Company, 

ited, and a refund from the Group’s Native Labour Organi ation. Your 

Com pany has joined the Nati. e Hecruiting Corporation, Limited and h.s taken up 

4 fully paid Shares of £1 cach, aud deposited 5s. per unit of the Company's native 

@mplement. Tuis Corporation started active operations on the Ist uctuber :ast, 

and we have eveiy rea-on to be satisfied with the success that bas attended its 
Working up to date, thus justitying the ubject for which it was forced. 

DIRECT OR3.—Yon wili be asked to elect Directors in place of Messrs. J. Fried- 
lander and J. H Ryan, who reti:@™n terms of the Articles of Association, but are 
dlig.ble and offer tueméclves or re-election. 

AUDITORS.— Yon will »!so be asked to appoint Auditors in place of Messrs. 

ry Hains and Toomss Dougla who re.ir-, but are eiigible for re-appointment, 
and to fix their rewune ation tor the past audit, 

MANAGEMENT.—Mr. A. E. Payne continues as Manager of your Property under 
the direction of the Consulting Engiueer. 


Amount written off as per Balance sheet’ 


J. MUNRO, 

G. IMROTH, 
CHAKLES MARX, 
J. H, RYAN, 

J. F. RUTHERFORD, 
G. O, FITZPATRICK, 
E. DANCE WERTS, 
Johannezburg, Febrnary 22, 1913. 


Balance Sheet at 3lst December, 1912. 


Dr. 
To Capital - 
Authorised 950,000 Shares of £1 each .. 
Less Shares under option at par until 
6th November, but not 
created ... ove 


Registered Capital ‘os 
Less Suares in reserve under option at 
par until 6th November, 1913 on 


732,679 Shares of £1 each, fully paid .., 
First Mortgage Debenture £250,000 0 0 
Bearing Interest a: 6 per cent. per 
annum, 


£950,000 0 @ 


204453 @ 
0 0 
12868 0 @ 
732679 0 0 


¢ Redemption 
January. 1910 ... £100,000 0 0 
lst Anuval Redemption 
Januar:,1910 ... 


Sundry Debenture Holders... 2, 
Debenture Intere-t. six months to 
31st December, 1912, payable lst Jan- 
Deb nture Bondsunpaid 103 
Interest Coupon No, 15 unpaid 5 


Sundry Crejitors 15,339 5 § 

Native Wages earned but not yet ‘paid ae 6142 16 

Govervmen. ot the Union of South Africa... 6897 10 @ 
Estimated amvunt due under Mini: g Tax- 
ation Act for year to 3lst December, 


Adjustment in respect of Profits for 1911 012 0 
Jobannesburg Consolidated Investment Co. Ltd. a 
Loan Account 
six months to 3ist Decem 


ppropriation Account 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES, 


Witwatersrard Native Labour Ltd.— 
8s, per Share uncalled on 803 Shares 
Co-operative Sweltin - “Works, 
Ltd.—12s. per Share uncall a on 629 Shares .., 
Native Corporation Ltd.— 
Deposit of 15s. per native uncalled on comple- 
ment of 4.403 natives... 
Commitment: in of and Plant, 
ete., on order ove ove 


Ral A 


793 11 
Less Amount written off... 103,649 3 


Buildings ove 
Machinery and Plant soo 
Dams and Reservoirs oe 
Parniture and Instruments 
Less Amount wr tten off.., 


Live Stoek and Vehicles... 
Less Amount written off,,, 322 11 6 


Development 214910 14 6 
Less Amount written off... 214,910 14 6 


Native Reeruiting 1210 
Stor. son Hanu aud in Transit 
Investments and Interests in 
Other Concerns... 6403 3 6 
Sandry Debtors and Payment 
im Advance ., lh 6106 14 9 
Gold in Transit” 9,059 9 @ 
at Bankers and at Mine 6,162 10 6 
£1,396,015 110 


REPORT. 
To the Sharehelders. 
CONSOLIDATED LANGLAAGTE Mrves, Liwrrep, 

We rep rt that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books and 
Vouchers of the Company in Johannesbarg for the year ended 3\st December, 1912, 
and have o tained all the informa ion and explavations we have required as 
Auditors. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit 
& true and correct view of the sta e of the Company's «fairs according to tne best 
of our information and the explanations give” to us, and as shown by ube Books of 
the Company in Jobanne burg, aud the Accounts from London, 

THOS. DOUGLAS, Chartered Accountant, } Auditors. 
HENRY HAINS, Incorporated (England) 


J. MUN 
CHARLES ‘warx, } Directors. 
Por JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT 00., LTD., Secs, 
FRANK HALL. 


_Sohannesbarg, 18th February, 1913. 
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2nd Auuual Redemption, 
January,1911 .., 25,009 0 0 
3rd Annual dem, tion, 
January,1912 .., 25,000 0 0 
—_ 175,000 0 0 
———_——.__ 75000 @ @ 
472,217 18 
£321 4 0 
377 8 0 
| 
} 
: 3302 5 0 
| 6814 13 2 
a £10815 10 2 
——_———_ £103,649 3 8 
89431 17 3 
1,000 0 0 
572 8 4 
172 8 4 
400 0 0 
| 
5 
} 
XUM 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. _ STANDARD WORKS. 
A BRITISH BORDERLAND. Service BORROW, GEORGE. 


and Sport in Equatoria. By Captain H. A. WILSON. With Illustrated. 6s. ; 2s. 6d. net; 2s.net; Is. net. 
an Introduction by J. CATHCART WASON, M.P. With | BIBLE IN SPAIN LAVENGRO WILD WALES 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. | GYPSIES OF SPAIN | ROMANY RYE| ROMANO LAVO LIL 


A record of the work and recreation of a British Officer in the 
Kast Africa and Uganda Protectorates. The book deals with the BYRON, LORD. 


lights and shades of life near the Equator, with the opening up of | THE WORKS OF. New Text, with many hitherto Unpublished = 
unexplored districts, with the laying down of the British and German Additions. Portraits and Illustrations. 13 Vols. 6s. each. 
Frontier line, with big game shooting, with a little fighting, and with Poetry. 7 Vols. Edited by Ernest H. COLERIDGE. 
the more humdrum administrative duties. It also touches upon the LETTERS. 6 Vols. Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 
native races, the future prospects of the young colonies, and upon the M.V.O. 
question of religion and missions. DON JUAN. Complete in 1 Vol. With 4 Photogravures. 6s. 
POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text 
THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL | in 1 Volume. Photogravure Portrait. 6s. net. 
AND WESTERN CHINA. Being AND JOURNALS. By THomas Moore, 
an account of a journey from Shanghai to London overland across "RON: THE ] ; 
Goll. | SHE LAST PHASE. By Ricnasp 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1I§s. net. . 
INDIA AND THE INDIANS. By “fester 
| YY OLD ENGLISH PLATE. With numerous Illustrations. 21s. 
the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, Author of ‘Indian Jottings.” With -—-net. Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks, separately, 5s. | 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. THE PLATE COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. Numerous Illustrations. . 
The author is already known to the reading public by his ‘* Indian 6s. net. ’ 
Jottings,”’ published in 1907. He has lived many years in India, and OLD FRENCH PLATE. Illustrated. ros. 6d. 
the special nature of his work has afforded him exceptional oppor- TE 
tunities, such as are enjoyed by few Englishmen, of penetrating below DARWIN, CHARLES. 
the surface and learning the inner life and aspirations of the natives. Oniform Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. net each. M1 
He has recorded his experiences in an unaffected but graphic manner, THE ORIGIN or SPECIES FERTILIZATION OF 
and the informativn contained in them is such as is not readily acces- 
h derstandi f th ial | THE DESCENT OF MAN, ORCHIDS. 
sible elsewhere, but is essential to the true understanding of the racial | JOURNAL OF A EXPRESSIONS OF THE’ 
and political problems which are at the present moment astir in the NATURALIST EMOTIONS 
FORMATION or VEGE- | LiFE OF CHARLES 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. TABLE MOULD. DARWIN. By his Son, 
MOVEMENTS anv HABITS | VARIATIONS OF ANIMA 
WIDECOMBE FAIR. A New Novel | OF CLIMBING PLANTS. AND PLANTS. 2 Vols. = 
by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Author of ‘ The Thief of Virtue,” INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 5s. net. 
Forest-on the Hill,” etc. 6s. W 
The Pall Mall says: ‘‘This is by far the best book Mr, CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGE- 
Phillpotts has given us.” TABLE KINGDOM. 95. 
The Sunday Times.—‘ A Work of Art which is as near per- = DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS. 7s. 6d. 
fection as we are ever likely to get . . . through every scene | 
of the comedy breathes the spirit of hearty laughter. May he give ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 
us more such comedy .will be the prayer of every admirer of Eden | HISTORY OF INDIA—The Hindu and Mahometan Periods, _ 
Phillpotts, every reader of ‘Widecombe Fair.’ ” I5s. net. a? 
. GIBBON, EDWARD. 
THE ARNOLD LIP: ASort of Comedy, | *DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 
By C. E. LAWRENCE. Author of ‘ Pilgrimage,” etc. 
Th with Notes by MILMAN, Gu1zoT and Sir Wm. SMITH. Maps I 
BOW 6, ever the Goer the ane | 8 Vols. 7s. 6d.each. Aevised Edition in 2 Parts, 5s. each. the 
occasionally upsetting theories and resisting settled practices and | 
opinions, which, in the eyes of the elders, are necessary and even | GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. con 
sometimes sacrosanct. In this novel, the head of the Arnold family |  *worKS OF. Edited with Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. bad 
and ‘his eldest son, Hugh, are drawn into antagonism with one 4 Vols. 7s. 6d. each Th 
another, and do not come to a proper understanding until after many | en : - 
setious ‘and amusing developments.  GROTE, GEORGE. Ruf 
OPEN SESAME. By B. Paut Newman. | scot ys Illustrated. 10 Vols. 53s. each. 
sold se ly). com 
Author of * Roddles,” ‘‘Simon Brandin,” etc. for 
This book is a study in some of the dramatic possibilities involved HANDBOOKS. nob 
in the conception of prayer. To three of the chief characters ** Ask INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. Maps and Plans. 205. 
and ye shall receive” comes as a test-and ‘ultimately as an inspira- JAPAN. Mapsand Plans. 20s. _ 
tion. It is, to borrow an illustration from a sister art, the recurring saa 
motif of the story. _Contrasted with the struggling, suffering, but) MARCO POLO. are | 
aspiring souls, is the tragic figure of a man who, like Ignorance THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, the Venetian. Sir evid. 
in The Pilgrim’s Progress, thinks that he can win-his battle with- Henry Yule’s Translation, revised by Prof. HENRI CORDIER. 
out the trouble of fighting it. Illustrated. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. a 
er 
THE GREAT GOLD RUSH. A Tale MEDICI. of th 
of the Kiondyke. By W. H. P. JARVIS, Author of THE MEDICI. By Colonel G. F. Younc, C.B. _ Illustrated. publ 
**The Letters of a Remittance Man.” 2 Vols. 36s. net. and 
There has been no more romantic episode in the long history of the | 
gold-fields than the rush to the Klondyke of the late nineties. Mr. MOTLEY, JOHN L OTHROP. . f The 
- HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 Vols. 
Jarvis joined in that rush and had experiences of struggles against ‘a se 7 r matt 
eral 6s. each. Also Library Edition. 4 Vols. tos. 6d. net each. 
, graft and greed, which supply much of the | 4 eee vacate It hz 
motive of this vivid and revealing novel JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 12s. - 
Library Edition. 2 Vols. 6d. net each. ripen 
Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., Author of ‘Studies in 
‘Brown Humanity,” ‘* The Downfall of the Gods,” etc. POPE, ALEXANDER. , ' asa 
A dozen stories, told by one who spent twenty years of his life *LIFE AND WORKS OF. Introductions and Notes by J. We » mucl 
among the Malays of the Peninsula, and speaks the language of Croker, Rev. W. Etwin, and W. J. CourTHore. 10 Vols. to th 
the*people like his own mother-tongue. he stories are chiefly Ios. 6d. each. in the 
valifable because they are a record of a state of things and of social ” 
conditions which are rapidly passing away before the opening up of | Volumes marked * may be had on special terms. Applications should be , Speec 
the Malay States by British capital and enterprise. made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


e, E.C., and Published by Recinacp WessTER Pace, at the Office, re King Street, 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sprottiswoopve & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street i 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 29 March, 1913. 
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